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TO SL "BSCRIBE RS. 


SvusscrRiBERs at a distance whose period of subscription may 
have elapsed, are informed that their papers will be addressed 
and charged to them until countermanded. This rule has been 
found necessary in order to avoid the inconvenience of an 
abrupt stoppage of the paper which might result from an 
omission to renew. 

It is requested that notice of the intention to discontinue a 
subscription be so given as to reach Yokohama /efore the date 
of its effluxion. 


NOTICE. 


a 
- —= 


will be saa $1 each insertion. 
Such Notices cannot be inserted in this journal unless endorsed with 
the name and address of the per-on by whom they are sent. 
Yokohama, 25th June, 1474. 
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Yanagiwara strived faa Pe king on the morning of the 
24th, and landed under the usual salutes. 








WE must defer until after the holidays the discussion of the 
questions brought before the seat-holders of Christ Church 
at the meeting held at the British Consulate on Wednesday 
last. 





A proclamation has just been issued by the Comptroller of 
the Imperial Household which must bave cnused many a 
flutter in the hearts of the loyal poetasters of the Empire. No 
Laureate appears to be entertained at the Imperial Court, and 
the supply of birthday odes, epithalamia and ** In memoriam ” 
elegies is consequently left to the devotion and imagination 
of a loyal, and, if we may judze from the words of the pro- 
clamation, effusive nation, for whose reyulation it has been 
made public. It will be observed that general competition is 
invited. We take our translation from the Japan Merald. 


NotTiricaTioN oF Tue MINISTER OF THE IMPentan Horvsenonp. 

There will be this year, at the end of the month, as in preceding vears, 
a great concourse of poetry winhinee i relics re ir to the Rose ecine fami- 
ly. Officers, daimios, samurai, priest=, pe .and in veoeral all those 
who fee! themze Ives capalile of Writihy poetry are invite “A to participate 
in the compecilion, The competitors were heretofore obliced to remit 
their poetry to the hati lactiian of their Ken, but in future they will be 
allowed to send it by post, directly to the Minister of the Imperial 
Household, who will examine all the poetry, and those pieces which are 
recognized as good will be 1omedmtely forwarded to his Imperial Ma- 
jesty. It is requested that the name, address, and class of the writer 
may be legibly written at the foot of the poetry, 

(Signed) TOKUDATIJIT SANENORIT, 
Minister of the Imperial Houseliold, 
17th December of the 7th year of Meiji. 





A correspondent writes as follows from Yedo: 

* Although astonishing theories have been propounded by 
Malthus and his disciples on the subject of redundancy of 
population, one would hardly have expected to tind the Edu- 
cational Department of Japan couyerted to these views, and 
apparently associating the advancement of learning with the 
dissemination of disease. But an experiment in this direction 
has just been made, which, if pushed to its logical conclusion, 
promises the happiest result. Ou Wednesday, finding that 
some of the scholurs of the NKaiseijo appeared to attend class 
with pustular eruptions ev.deut on their faces, aud that an- 
other of their uumber (Mr. Jol hud beeu stricken with 
small-pox, the teaciiers o: the Wogush Department wailed on 


the Director, aud requested iLat .be scuool might be closed 


4 
thsvn ; 
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| him with a credit to tide him over his difficulties, 





forthwith, as it only wanted a few day s to the vacation, and 
the risk of infection alike to masters and scholars; increased 
daily. To this reaconable request the authorities refused to 
listen, telling the teachers that their absence would be looked 
upon as a violation of contract, and punished by a pecuniary 
mulct, if not by cancellation. In the- absence of .a proper 
night nurse, one of the teachers with more Christian feeling 
than is generally supposed to exist in Yedo, now gives the 
necessary attention to his sick comrade, thengh.fereed to at- 
tend school in the day. Lysentory is already, preyalent in 
certain country districts, and the probability is that when the 
vacation has commenced, and the scholars have taken home 
with them the seeds of infection, we may reasonably antici- 
pate that this interesting experiment yin n sthe Mgtfhusian art 
will be crowned with complete stichest 





THE examination of witnesses in the case of Hardy v. 
McVean in the Shiho Saibansho at Yedo, was brought to a 
close on Thursday. The written arguments of. as on 
either side will be received on Monday next. 





THE prevalence of small-pox among the pupils of the 
Kaisei gakko has not unnaturally alarmed the foreign teachers, 
who have, we are informed, “ struck” work for the present. 





We regret to announce the death, from small- pox, of Dr. 
Ritter, Professor of Chymistry and Natural Philosophy in the 
Imperial College of Yedo. 





Our usual market report is omitted this week, on account of 
the almost entire cessation of business due to the holidays. 





(Irom the Japan Mail Daily Advertiser.) 

At the Asiatic Society’s Meeting, held on Wednesday even- 
ing, Mr. Brunton offered some supplementary remarks on the 
subjectofthe amount of water discharged relatively by the 
Rhine and the Shinanogawa; Professor Ayrton gave a com- 
peudium of Dr. Geerts’ paper on Lead and Silver; and Mr. W. 
Hl. Smith read a paper on the Production and Manufactur e of 
Wax, contributed by Mr. Gribble of Nagasaki. This letter 
was illustrated by diagrams and specimens. | 





Ir must interest the foreign members of this community, 
whose apprehensions of small pox are not unnaturally excit- 
ed, to learn that the Japanese are now submitting themselves 
to vaccination and to re-vaccination in very large numbers. 
Some four hundred operations were successfully performed 
yesterday at the Japanese Hospital, Benten under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Simmons and Japanese medical students. . Among 
those vaccinated we observed a number of men of the detach- 
ment of the French Marines at present serving here. 





A fire was discovered at about seven o'clock on Sunday 
morning, in Mr. Abbott's office, No, 28, in the rear of the 
Japan Herald ofiices. The engines were promptly on the spot 
and the fire extinguished. Its origin is uncertain, but it had 
probably been swouldering for some hours. 





Ono has resumed business, the Government having assisted 
Reports are 
now current of the shakiness of another banker, almost equals 
ly known, 
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Wir the object of maintaining an unbroken continuity of 
service the Pacific Mail Steam Company purpose despatching 
the chartered steamer Altona to San Francisco on or about the 
4th January next. 





THE Nichi Nichi Shimbun states that Shimada the native 
banker stopped payment on the 19th instant. His business 
ramifications were very extensive. The liabilities are sup- 
posed to reach 900,000 yen, consisting chiefly of deposits from 
the various kens. 

THE unwonted sounds of the drums and fifes of the Royal 
Marine Battalion, which were heard last night in the settlement 
were due to the departure of Major Snow R.M.L.1., who was 
thus escorted to the place of embarkation by a number of his 
brother officers. 





THE public entry into Yedo of the Formosan Army has, we 
hear, been again postponed. 





THE Oriental Bank Corporation anuounces by advertise- 
ment-that it will in future accept at par with Mexicans the trade 
dollars of United States coinage. 





THE amateur theatrical performance at the German Club 
on Saturday evening last fully sustained the reputation which 
the corps carried last year. The pieces were well selected, and 
the acting was for the most®part full of -spirit and consequent 
effect. | 

The following sketches of the two plays performed will place 
our readers au courant with their plots. 


A PERSECUTED INNOCENT. 


CHRISTOPH MEIER, aconfirmed old bachelor and woman-hat- 
er, has not only himself foresworn matrimony, but has threat- 
ened his nephew Gustav with his displeasure in the event of his 
marrying. Finding it necessary to despatch his valet Gottlieb on 
an errand, he stretches himself upon a couch during his absence 
and falls asleep. Aroused by the touch of a soft hand, he per- 
ceives that it is an unknown lady who has disturbed him. 
He springs to his feet and attempts to exorcise the apparition, 
but she adjures him to listen to her, and tells him that she 
is driven to seek refuge in his apartment from the odious 
attentions of a gentleman who has followed her, adding that 
her knowledge of phrenology assures her that she does not 
appeal to him in vain. She asks to be permitted to remain 
in his rooms until her persecutor shall have left. He assents ; 
but drawing with a piece of chalk a dividing line upon the 
floor of the room, stipulates that his permission ehall be only 
contingent upon her remaining within its boundary. Retired 
within his limits Christoph persists in ignoring her presence, 
until, charmed by a popular song which she sings, he trans- 
gresses the line and shows a disposition to yield to her 
charms. But a loud ring at the door disturbs their inter- 
view, and to satisfy her anxiety to avoid discovery he conceals 
her in an adjoining bedroom. It is Gustav, his nephew, who 
enters, railing at the inconstancy of woman, and avowing him- 
self an uncompromising follower of his uncle’s principles. 
Casting his eye upon the piane he discovers a woman's glove, 
and, while interrogating his uncle, hears a noise in the bedroom 
which determines him to find out who its occupant may be. 
The inconnue is led forth, and Christoph, willing to save her 
reputation, announces that heving resolved to marry he presents 
her to his nephew as his future aunte This brings about the 
dénouement. The fair stranger is already Gustav's wife, and 
her visit to Christoph’s rooms has been a ruse to ingratiate 
herself with him, secure his confidence, and obtain for her 
husband his forgiveness and good will. The married pair are 
made happy by his consent. 


LorRLE oR THE BERLINER IN THE Buack FOoREst. 


A sentimental Berliner (von Stvizow) tired of the capital 
and attracted towards the Black Forest partly by a recently in- 
herited property there, and partly by a fancy for rural life, re- 
pairs thither, hoping to find in Lorle, a naire country lass, the 
double of a charming rural beauty of the same name whom he 
has seen on the Berlin stage. Frieder, the young Miller, ren- 
ting the property Strizow has inherited, is in love with Lorle, 
aad in spite of her assurances to the contrary, fears that the 
Berliner wil] alienate her affections from him. 

Strizow, disgnised as a peasant, but betraying his urban 
origin and predilections, proposes that she shall marry and 
occupy the mill with him. But so winningly does she urge 
the hardship which this plan would inflict upon Frieder that 
Strizow is prevailed on to promise that he shall continue in 
possession of the mill, believing himself all the while to be the 
object of Lorlc’s affections, Directly the promise about the 
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mill is made, Zorle calls all the villagers together to hear the 
welcome news, which Strizow repeats to Frieder before them, 
promising at the same time to come and dance at his wedding. 
To his surprize and indignation Zorle throws herself into 
Frieder's arms and Strizow loudly accuses her of treachery to 
himself. But seeing that they are lovers, and calling his better 
self to his assistance, he ratifies his promise and leaves them 
happy to return to his more congenial Berlin. 





THE existence of a newspaper press has been said to be a 
“not unmixed evil.” The following extract from a cor- 
respondent's letter to a native journal places its advantages 
in a strong light: “I am acotton-merchant of Ashigara 
Ken. The cotton harvest of last September being 
unusually poor, I took it for granted that this staple 
would be very dear next year and determined to purchase 
up a large quantity on speculation. I was fortunately 
prevented from doing so by reading in your journal 
a translation from the foreign press to the effect that the cot- 
ton-harvest in China was an unusually abundant one. It has, 
indeed, proved so, and the large quantities of cotton imported 
from China have even had the effect of lowering our prices. I 
therefore owe my best thanks to you for translating and to 
the foreign journals for publishing information of so much 
interest, and I trust that they will continue to give us news 
of markets and harvests. This will be a great help to me and 
to my fellow-merchants, and may save us from ruin in specu- 
lations of greater importance than the one I have named.” 





THE following intelligence was received by the Agent of the 
Pacific Mail Company on the 21st instant.: 


Hongkong, Dec. 20th, 6.20 p.m. 

Another boat, with Baker, Stewardess, and eight of the 
Chinese crew, arrived here yesterday. They can give no 
account of the other crew or passengers. 

Captain Warsaw twenty-nine Europeans, and fifty-eight of 
the Chinese crew, one cabin and thirty-four Chinese passengers, 
who were rescued in the ship’s boats, have just arrived hee 
from Swatow. 

Two of the boats and the two rafts have not yet been heard 
of. 

The Ship and Mails are a total loss. 

The U.S. S. Saco has gone to the scene of the disaster; and 
the U.S. 8S. Yantic to scarch for the missing boats and rafts. 


The cause of the fire is so far as we have been able to learn 
attributed to the ignition of chemicals shipped at San Fran- 
cisco. 





THE hearing of the case of James Dale, charged with being 
drunk and drawing a revolver ou R. M. Ford and a Japanese 
girl in the Britannia public house, was continued to-day. 
Prisoner had in the interval since the case commenced on Mon- 
day last, secured the legal assistance of Mr, Litchfield, who 
cross-examined the witnesses who gave testimony on that day. 
After a lengthy hearing His Honour dismissed the charge, 
remarking that it had evidently been a drunken row.—Herald. 





SHIPPERS OF SILK. 
Per Messageries Maritimes steamer Volga, despatched on 
the 22nd December:— 
France. 
‘ds 152 bales 
Waste Silk 187 bales. 


England. 
120 bales. 


Sundries... 





IMPERIAL GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS. 
Koxpe anv Osaka. 
Statement of Passenger Traffic for the week ending 18th 
December, 1874. 


Passengers, 19),202. Amount........ Yen 3,766.915, 
Luggage, Parcels, Kc. ....... cece eee » 156.65. 
Total Amount........ Yen 3,955.105. 





The Imperial audience granted to the Ministers from Japan 
and the United States took place on Sunday, the 29th instant, 
at the usual early hour. The Japanese Minister, as being the 
earliest arrival in China was received first, and Mr. Avery im- 
mediately afterwards. H.E. Mr. Yanagiwara left here for 
Japan on the following day, his interpreter, Mr. Tei, remain- 
ing in charge of the Legation for the winter.—30th November, 
=, C, D. News. 
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FOREST CULTURE. 

Se eighteen months since we took occasion to en- 
force, with such arguments as the subject seeined to 
demand, the urgent representations of a correspondent 
who pleaded for some measure of Government supervision 
for the neglected forestal interests of this country, The 
axe, he told us, had gone forth on its errand, and, wielded by 
lusty arms, was rapidly converting forest into plain and 


deunding of their natural covering vast wooded tracts of 


the interior provinces, the growth of centuries. And so 
rapidly had the labour of the woodman advanced tmder the 
stimulus of adarge galn anda quick return, that grave 
climatic consequences might reasonably, he thouglit, be 
apprehended unless the work were promptly stayed. ‘The 
subject remains one of momentous importance. In few 
countries is the population so dapendent upon the maine 
tenance of its supply of wood ay in this, where its 
consumption In buildings !s accelerated by its per- 
ishable quality and the reourrence of destructive confla- 
grations, and where it forms the sole material for fuel ; 
and the vast interests affected by its ignorant or wasteful 
expenditure imperatively demand the watchful care and 
interposition of the State. It is well known that timber 
has more than shared the general increase in value of all 
native productions and that it is still advancing ; and so 
inadequate to the demand has the supply of native growth 
proved of late, that American wood has been imported to sup- 
plement it, being employed even, if we are not misinform- 
ed, in the construction of publie works. A country compel- 
led in this early stage of its second development to depend 
upon the foreigner for a supply of a once staple produet, 
cannot affect indifference to its position. Japan is beyond 
doubt using up one of its’ prime resources in lavish ignor- 
ance of the consequences. Where it once exported it now 
imports ; it reaps where it does not sow, and exhausts ina 
thriftless decade the accumulated growth which the forbear- 
ance of generation after generation had wisely respected. 
The errors of new Japan are however by no means pecu- 
liar to her. Other countries before her have been tempted to 
misuse a wealth apparently inexhaustible, and have in turn 
suffered from the natural retribution of violated economic 
laws. They have turned forests into deserts in order that 
their flags might float on every sca, and their merchant- 
men bear home to them the produce of every clime. In 
their ignorance of coal they felled oaks to smelt their iron- 
stone, and, indifferent to those natural laws by which the 
rainfall of acountry is regulated, rendered whole provinces 
barren by indiscriminate clearing. Thousands of acres 
of unproductive lJand throughout Europe remain to attest 


the misguided prodigality of our «ncestors, who, if 


they disforested a region, little recked the consequences 
they entailed on thoxe who were to follow them. Apres 
nows le déluge was their ery, as they discounted the 
most easily utilised of their natural resources. Posterity 
has paid and is paying the penalty, and, fortunately for 
Japan, it may read in the folly of other nations a lesson 
which it will do well itself to take seriously to heart. 
“Be aye planting a tree; it will grow while you're 
sleeping,” is ashrewd Scotch aphorism, [It was one which 
England, most limited of all European countries in its 
forestal area, was first to recognise. The Briton had 
always held the oak in) respect—it was an article of 
his faith. Centuries afterwards the monarch of the forest 
showed his gratitude. Fleets of British oak bore the ad- 
venturous Anglo-Saxon to the new world in which he was 
destined to plant his race, and enabled him to preserve in- 
violate from invasion the sanctity of his island home. 


There is a pretty story i aera Ste" THE SECOND, 











who owed his preservation to the Boscobel oak, made it an 
inexorable condition of the tenure of crown-tenants that 
they should plant this tree, and England owes the Mon- 
arch her gratitude for this at least, since her oak has en- 
abled her to maintain her maritime supremacy until her 
iron was ready to take its place. With habitual improvid- 
ence Spain used up profusely the almost boundless forests 
which clothed the Sierras, and but little of her ancient 
wooded wealth remains to her. The destruction of 
timber is said to enormous, and none 
thought of planting. The forests of France, curtailed 
or destroyed by the Revolution, are only now slowly 
recovering. The woods of upper Germany were 
unsparing axe, but Russia and northern 

atill vast storehouses of timber, from 
which the southern countries may draw their supplies 
for years to come. America is far from easy in 
view of the denudation of her forest lands. At the 
meeting of the American Association held at Port- 
land in August, 1873, a committee was appointed to memo- 
rialize Congress in reference to the wasteful destruction 
of American forests, and the importance of arresting it, 
not only with respect to the future supply of timber, but 
also on account of the effect upon the climate of the 
country. Our possessions in the southern hemisphere 
have taken alarm, and India has adopted recuperative mea- 
sures, and has founded an admirable system of scientific 
forestry. A report upon State Forests by Captain CaMp- 
BELL WaLKeER, Deputy Conservator of Forests in the 
Madras Presidency, furnishes much interesting information 
upon Continental State Forests, acquired by him during 
a residence in Germany devoted to their special study. 
We are fortunately able to present a short analysis 
of the most salient facts presented by this report. 
Tn Hanover, whose forests, although the country has 
become part of the Prussian dominion, are still separately 
managed, Capt. WALKER found that the annual receipts 
from this source are valued at 81,500,000. This is 
over aud above the satisfaction of private rights and 
privileges common to the inhabitants of various villages 
in the neighbourhood of the forests, which are estimated 
to be worth nearly $500,000 a year more. The expense 
of managing these forest ix, in round numbers, $630,000 
per annum. Included in this is the cost of that planting 
and conserving which is to ensure the continual restoration 
of the forests, so that the income derived from them shall 
bein no sense derived from the capital value of these them- 
selves. Moreover, the expense of maintaining 480 miles 
of post roads through the forest country is thrown upon 
the Department, and is included in the estimate of expen- 
diture quoted. ITfere, then, is an actual return, after 
deducting all expenses, averaging more than $1.50 per 
nere for the 900,000 acres of State Forest; out of 
Which area, let it be noted, no less than 115,000 acres 
consist of moors and peat-mosses, which can contribute but 
avery smallsum to the revenue. In Prussia itself, the 
Forest Conservation is carried on on an immense scale, 
Out of nearly 20,000,000 acres of forest country, rather 
more than nine and a-half millions are under State ma- 
nagement, either xs purely State Forests, or as Communal 
and Ecclesiastical Forests, managed by the same depart- 
ment. The State Forests extend to 6,200,000 acres, and 
give an annual return from sales of timber and firewood 
alone of $1.50 per acre—although Capt. WALKER re- 
marks, “a considerable extent of the area classed as for- 
est in Prussia must consist of moors and barren wastes only 
now being actually planted.” ‘To the above return we must 
add about 16 cents Oper aere cil over, for various forest pro- 
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ducts, grazing rights, &c. The total income reaches 
$10,500,000 a year, and the expenditure in connection 
with forests to about $5,630,000—leaving nearly five 
millions a year of net revenue. We cannot do better than 
quote here Captain WaLKER’s own remarks on this great 
result. “ When,” he says, “it is considered that this is 
“arrived at without trenching on the capital of stock 
“of timber in the forests, which, on the contrary, 
“is being increased and improved in every province 
“of the kingdom, and that the indirect value to the 
“people of many forest privileges, which they exercise 
“free of charge, must be very great, not to mention the 
“ benefits to all in the shape of public recreation grounds 


“and improved climate, some idea may be arrived at of 


“the enormous value and benefit of a sysfem of State 
“ Forests and Forest management as matured and worked 
“out in Prussia.” It remains to add that there are 
included in the expenditure the maintenance of the Forest 
Academies at Neustadt and Miinden, cost of preserving 
game, and the construction and maintenance of forest 
toads. Moreover, during the year from which Capt. 
WALKER drew his figures, nearly $500,000 was spent 
in purchasing land, in the commutation of rights 
and servitudes, and contributions to certain public 
highways other than the forest roads. Turning to 
Saxony, we find that with a forest aren somewhat under 
400,000 acres, a very high percentage of net revenue is ob- 
tained, averaging for the whole of the forest $3.00 per acre. 
This high figure has been, in fact, obtained through the 
purchase by the State of all communal and private rights. 
Bavaria has been almost equally successful. During the 
period of 1861 to 1867, the average cash receipts from 
about two million acres of forests amounted to $5,350,000. 
The ordinary expenditure for establishments, working 
charges, planting, and construction of roads, averaged 
$2,230,000 per annum, and the extraordinary, for buying 
up private and communal rights and purchase of woods 
and plantations, to $240,000 per annum. These figures 
show an average annual cash profit of $3,000,000, to 
which must be added the annual value of “ timber, fire- 
wood, grazing, and other forest rights given free, estimat- 
ed at $950,000, bringing the total average annual return 
to $3,930,000.” And this result was accomplished whilst 
an annual expenditure for improving the forests was 
going on, which had so largely added to their capital 
value that the annual profits averaged 50 cents per acre 
more than during the previous seven years. 

We hore to resume the consideration of this subject 
shortly. 





THE NEW POST OFFICE. 


On the Ist January, 1875, the American postal system, 
under which the circulation of foreign, outport and China 
mails has, to some extent, been conducted for the past few 
years, will cease to be operative, and the charge of this 
service will, on that day, be assumed by the Imperial 
Government under their postal convention with the Go- 
vernment of the United States dated, 6th August, 1873. 

On tho conclusion of this convention, Mr. Bryan, who 
had, in February 1873, received his appointment of Super- 
intendcut of Forei¢n Mails under the Imperial Japanese 
Government, proceeded to Paris and subsequently to Lon- 
don with the view of bringing the question ofa postal treaty 
before the Governments of France and England. The 
latter, however, while acknowledging on general grounds 
the desirability of international postal conventions, plead- 
ed the inexperience of Japan as a reason for defer- 
ring xequiescence inthe proposals laid before it. The 
Government, Lord Derby said in’ May 1874, had 
been informed of the postal convention which had 
been entered into with the United States by Japan, 
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but considered that until this had been practically tested, 
and experience had shown the security which the lat- 
ter country could offer for the performance of a postal 
service, it would be hardly desirable to make any change 
in existing arrangements, ‘The French Government pro- 
fessed to be bound by the action of England, and the ques- 
tion is for the present practically at rest and Japan on her 
trial. 

The new Post Office, which is situated on the Main 
Street, adjoining the Custom House and facing the Kana- 
gawa Kencho, is an unpretentious edifice erected with that 
indifference to durability of material which so largely 
characterises local architecture. Commenced in October, 
every effort has been necessarily made to prepare it for 
occupation for the new year, and during the past two or 
three months a swarm of workpeople has been engaged 
upon it in thelr various departments, Some slight work 
still remains to be done in the completion of the inner 
fittings, but this will, we believe, oooupy but a few days, 
and before the first of January the builders will have 
ended their task, 

The entrance fronting the Kencho admits to the public 
office, one side being allotted to foreigners and one to Ja 
panese. Round the sides of this office, on both sides, are 
arranged tiers of subscribers’ boxes of varied capacity, and 
in the centre an enquiry window for foreigners, with open- 
ings on either side for letters and newspapers. On the 
Japanese side are two wiudows, for the sale of postage 
stamps, and the delivery of money-orders respectively, 
their money-order system coming into operation with the 
new year. It is intended to allow access at all hours 
day and night to the letter boxes. Behind the public 
office, and running the length of the central building, is the 
sorting-room in which the mails are made up for des- 
patch and sorted for delivery. This room, which is 54 ft. 
in length, and 28 feet wide, well lighted along its length 
by side windows and conveniently warmed, is joined on 
either side of the public office by the rooms allotted to the 
Japanese department and to the foreign superintendent. 
It is entered on both sides from archway approaches to 
the buildings in the rear, and on one side of this arch- 
way are the rooms appropriated to the letter carriers &c. 
The upper floor is devoted to the apartment of the Post- 
master-General and the Foreign Postal Office. The 
residence of the foreign superintendent, which forms one 
wing of the building, is eutered from Hatoba Street, 
and is commodiously planned. | 

Arrangements for taking up the service hitherto in 
charge of the United States Postal Agency have, we ander- 
stand, been completed. District offices have been created at 
Hiogo and Nagasaki under the charge of foreign officials, 
and a contract has been made for conveyance of these and 
the Shanghai mails. A small but competent staff under the 
immediate supervision of Mr. S. M. Bryan, foreign super- 
intendent, will administer the business of the Yokohama 
department. It is intended, we learn, to sort incoming 
mails as they shall arrive, day or night, and, as subscribers 
may resort to their boxes at all hours, a privilege will thus 
be extended to them which, so fur as we are aware, no 
other community enjoys. 





THE REVIVAL OF PURE SHINTO. 
(Continued from our last.) 


The sixth prayer is addressed to Oho-kuni-nushi, ‘ who 
‘rules the Unseen, and to his consort Suseri-bime, to 
‘whom is dedicated the ancient temple of Oho-yashiro in 
‘Idzumo. By the term “Unseen” (kakuri-goto) are 
‘meant peace or disturbance in the empire, its prosperity 
‘and adversity, the life and death, good and bad fortune 
‘of human beings, in fine, every supernatural event 
‘which cannot be ascribed to a definite author. The most 
‘fearful crimes which a man commits go unpunished by 
‘society, so long as they are undiscovered, but they draw 
‘down on him the hatred of the invisible gods. The at- 
‘tainment of happiness by performing good acts is regu- 
‘lated by the same law. Even if the gods do not punizh 
‘secret sins by the usual penalties of the law, such as 
‘strangulation, decapitation and trausfixion on the cross, 
‘they inflict diseases, misfortunes, short life and exter- 
‘mination of the race. Sometimes they even cause 
‘a clue to be given by which secret crime is made 
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‘known to the Authorities who h 
‘ish. The gods bestow happiness and 
fon those who practise good, as” effectually if they 
‘were to manifest themselves to our sight and vive trea- 
‘sures, and even ifthe good do not obtain material re- 
‘wards, they enjov cxemption from disease, good laek and 
‘long life, and prosperity is wranted to their descendants. 
‘Never mind the praise or blame of fellow-men, but. act 
‘so that vou need not be ashamed before the gods of the 
© Unseen, If you desire to praetise true virtne, learn to 
‘stand in awe of the Unseen, and that will prevent you 
‘from doing wrong, Make a bow to the god who rules 
fover the Unseen, and cultivate the econscienca ( Va-go- 
‘ foro) implanted in von, and then vou will never wander 

‘from the way. You cannot hope to live more than a 
Shundred vears under the most favorable etremmstances, 
‘but as yen will to the Unseen Realm of Oho- 
Skuni-nushi after death, and be subject to his rule, learn 
Sbetimes to Low down before him.’ In the ‘Tama no Mi- 
hashirea Hirata says that the spirits of the dend continue 
to exist inthe unseen world, which fs everywhere about 
us, and that thev all become gods, of varying character 

and degrees of influence. Some reside in temples built 
in their honour, others hover near their tombs, and they 
continue to render services to their prince, parents, wife 
nod children as when in the body. Besides praying to 
the primary spirit Ohokuni-nushi, Hirata enjoins on his 
followers the necessary of addressing themselves also to his 
“ Rongh Spirit, i worshipped i in Yamato under the name 
of Oho-kuui-mitama, his “ Gentle Spirit,” the god of the 
famous temple of Miwa in the same provinee, and his son 
Kotoshiro-nushi, the god of truth. The degwma here 
implied must not confounded with that before alluded 
to in speaking of “Parted-Spirits.” “Rough Spirit” (ara 
mt tama) denotes a god in his eharaeter as a punisher 
of the wicked, while asa “Grentle Spirit’? (nigt-mi tama) 
he pardons the penitent. There is a third character ealled 
saki mi tama, in which a god confers blessings. | Tnman 
heings are also anid to possess the rough spirit and the 
gentle epirit, whieh are explained to be the powerful ex- 
eirement of the soul separating itsclf from the sont, and. 
neting independently. ‘Thns the fecling of hatred is eap- 
able of avenging injuries, a notable ease of which is) the 
death of unfaithful lovers caused by the indignation of the 
women whom they have wronged and deserted. Fre- 
quently the indignation puts on the form of the injured 
person, and appears to the deer of the wrong, without 
the knowledge of the injured person. A well authenti- 
eated ense of a Gentle Spirit appearing to its) correlative 
Rough Spirit is mentioned in the Nihonei, where it: is 
stated that when Oho-kuoni-nushi was walking on the 
sea-shore, and lamenting that the departure of Sakuna- 
bikona had left him without a eoadjucor in the task of 
eivilizing the country, a god came towards him from the 
sea, and proffered his help. | Oho-kuni-nushi did) not 
recognize his other half, and asked his name, on which he 
received the answer, “Tam thy sali tama,” 


ive power to pun- 
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The ninth prayer is addressed to Tha-naga-hime, the 
goddess of long life. ‘Phe legend says that Ninigi no 
mikoto, while making an exeursion in the neighbourhood 
of his palace, fell in with » beautiful yorme irk On his 
inquiring her name, she said that it was Kouo-hana-Saku- 
ya-bime, daughter of Oho-yama-tsu-mi, the god of moun- 
tains, ail flint she had an elder sister uaiied) DPha-naea- 
hime. The young ged-prince tellin love with her and 
demanded her in marriage from hee father. 
tsu-mi thereupon despatehed the two sisters to hina, but 
us the elder sister was very ugive Ninist no miketo was 
frightened and sent her back. Upon this the fither said, 
“My reason for offering both my 
‘you had taken) Dhani rachiine 
“lives of the descon |: of the heavenly 
“have been eternal, and if vou had made use 
“hana-Sakuya-bime. they would have heen 
“as the flowers of the cherry-tree. But now that yon 
“have rejected the one and kept the other, they wi MW he 
“as frail as the blossoms, and the anger of Tha-naga-hime 
“will shorten human life.’ This story presents all the 
claracteristies of the myth. The name of the ugly 
daughter isa compound of tha rock, and naga lous, 
and is symbolical of longevity: while the name of the 


other is explained to mete the ole of the flowers 
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of trees,” and. signities « perishable beauty. The ancient 
text from which the legend is quoted says “this was 
ease of the short lives of the menof the present day,” 
and Hirata takes advantage of the oceasion to remark that 
while it is very natural for a oman to prefer a “ beautiful 
wife, ax the objeet of marriage is to beevet children, he is 
far wiser, who chooses his wife on account of her virtues. 
Te xavs that although the son of Ninigi no mikoto lived 
O80 years at his Palace of Takachiho, that was a short 
life compared with the lives of those who had lived before 
hin, and the lives of some of the early emperors from 
Jimmu, which extended over more than a century, were 
of course still shorter. In faet from the time of Ninigi 
no mikoto the years of the Mikado and his people con- 
tinued to grow always fewer, for although it might be 
supposed that the consequences of Ninigi no mikoto’s act 
would) only atfeet his own immediate descendants, the 
Mikado’s subjects were naturally bound not to live longer 
than their sovereign. He concludes by the safe opinion 
that those who wish to live long should constantly take 
cave of their health, and at the same time pray to this 
voddesa for her blessing. 

Another of the prayers is to be addressed to the tchi 
no miya, or chief temple of the province in which the 
worshipper lives. It is not known with exactness at what 
period certain temples came to have this designation, but 
at all events it is net to be found in any document older 
than the 12theentury. Nevertheless, Hirata is of opinion 
that the practice of making such a distinction cannot be 
wrong, since it has existed for so long a period that it 
must be supposed to have the sanction of the gods. Be- 
“ides the ichi no mtya there exist in certain provinces 
temples are called Auni-tama no yashiro, which Motovri 
thinks are probably dedicated to persons who first settled 
there and cultivated the land, and also a third class called 
Soshu, ‘The origin of the latter term, which means gen- 
eral temple, is supposed to be that some of the ancient 
covernors (kokushi), whose duty it was on arriving in 
their provinees, to make a tour for the purpose of wor- 
shipping at all the Shinté temples within their jurisdiction, 
compounded by worshipping only at the tehi no miya, if 
there happened to be one at the provincial capital, or built 
nuew templeto which they gave the name of ‘ general 
temple.” Another suggestion is that it was at the tehi-no- 
miya that the governor began his round of worshipping, 
and that the name is derived from this circumstance. 
Kanetane, the editor of the Tamadasuki, quotes a passage 
from the Chéya Guusai, which shows that the new gov- 
ernor had to perfor in these religious rites before entering 
upon his administrative duties. 


Amongst the ancient Shinté practices which have de- 
seended to the present day is that of presenting new-born 
infants to the local deity, in order to place them under his 
protection. This god is commonly ealled the uji-gami, 
(fuinily god) and the inhabitants of the district over which 
he is supposed to extend his favours stand to him in the 
relation of wjt-4o, or children of the family. In Satsuma, 
Akita and in some other provinces it is also the custom 
before starting on a journey to proceed to the temple of 
this god, and to beseech his protection until the person 
shall return home again. ‘The priest gives him a paper 
eharm to protect him from harm on the road, and he 
procures also a little sand from the site of the temple, 
ty be mixed in small quantities with water and drunk 
whenever he feels uneomtortable during the journey. 
Whatever remains of this sand has to be returned to the 
temple When the traveller rexehes home again, and he has 
of course to give thanks for the protection which he has 
enjoved,. 

The loeal deity ought correctly to be called Ubu-suna 
no kami, the god of the native carth (or sand), and this 
term is found in ancient writings. (77t-gami should only 
be applied to the common ancestor of a number of persons 
who bear the same family name, or if not to an ancestor, 
to some one who has merited equivalent honours by ac- 
qtiring a title to their gratitude. The word wi being 
originally the same as vehi, within, wjigami must mean 
the deity who is most closely conneeted by ties of worship 
with the persons comprehended ‘within’ a family or a 
counnunity. The Jimmet Shiki contains the name of 
some (7jt-gami, who were simply ancestral gods, but on 
the other hand, the, Fujiwara family, which was descend- 
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el from Ame-no-koya-ne no mikoto, worshipped Take- |‘ biko, is the scare-crow placed .in the fields -to. frighten 


mika-dzuchi and Futsu-nushi as their Uji-gami, The 
importance attached in ancient time to the worship of the 
Uji-gami ia shown by grants of rice and immunities with 
respect to passports being given by the Mikado to nobles, 
in order that they might perform these duties. A regul- 
ation of the year 895, after stating that the wji-gami are 
mostly located in the Five Home Provinces °°, says that 
any one who asks for leave in the second, fourth and ele- 
venth months for the purpose of worshipping his ances- 
tors, is to obtuln it at once. It would appear from this 
order that the term had not at that time lost its original 
meaning. Hirata thinks that the confusion arose from the 
fact that the uji-gami, or ancestral gods, of the heredi- 
tary local chiefs called Kuni no miyatsuko were at the 
same time the patron gods of the locality. Their subjects 
would naturally use both terms as synonymous, and as the 
one fell out of use, the other would come to be employed 
for the local god, whether he were an ancestor or not, 


It is suggested by the author of the Mates no Oohiba | 44 


that what is now called the Uji-gami of a village was 
originally the collective name under which the inhabitants 
worshipped their respective ancestors in a single temple, 
and that this family-god eventually came to be looked on 
as the pation-god of the locality. Or perhaps, when there 
was already a temple to the local god, they worshipped 
their ancestors in the same building for convenience sake, 
and thus the two were in the end confounded in one. Hi- 
rata does not approve this conjecture, but it certainly 
seems as probable as his own view, which, indeed, it ap- 
pears to supplement. A third supposition is that Uji-gami 
is a corruption of Uchino kami, the god of a family or 
community, and that Ubu-suna no kumi is an alternative 
name for the Uji gami tuken in the latter sense; so that 
the supposed confusion would be no confusion at all. 


Hirata quotes another author who remarks that the 
character of the patron-god affects the people, the animals 
and the plauts of the locality, which fuct accounts for the 
local differences found to exist between individuals of one 
species taken from various parte of the country. All the 
Uji-gami are under the orders of Obo-kuni-nushi, and 
acting as his agents, they rule the fortunes of human beings 
before their birth, during their life time, and after their 
death. Consequently when a person removes his resid- 
ence his original Ujiyami has to make arrangements with 
the Ujigams of the place whither he transfers his 
abode. On such occasions it is proper to take leave of 
the old god, and to pay a visit to the temple of the new 
god as soon as possible after coming within his jurisdic- 
tion, The apparent reasons which a man imagines have 
induced him to change his abode may be many, but the 
real reasons cannot be other than that, either he has of- 
fended his 1ji-gama, and is therefore expelled, or that the 
uji-gama of another place has negotiated his transfer. As 
the wji-gama bas such influence over the welfare of his 
protégés, it is of the highest importance to stand well 
with him, and to enforce this argument Hirata narrates 
several stories of persons who were punished for neglect- 
ing their uji-gami. 

Next to the uji-gami comes the kami-dana or shrine in 
which are worshipped the Penates. Every Japanese, with 
the exception of the more bigoted members of the Buddhist 
sects called Nichiren-shin and Ikk6-shiu, possesses such a 
shrine in his house. It contains various tablets covered with 
paper called o-harahi and o-fuda on which are printed the 
titles of the gods of Isé and other gods in whom the 
householder places his trust. Before these tablets are 
offered up on certain occasions, as the new year, and the 
2nd, 15th and 28th days of the month, sake (called for 
this purpose mz kv), rice, and the leafy twigs of the sakaki 
(cleyera Japonica). ‘The practice of different families 
with respect to offerings is not perfectly uniform, either 
as tothe articles offered, or the days on which this is 
done, but no one omits the sake. Every evening, toon 
lighted wick floating ina saucer of oil is placed in the 
kami-dana. 

Hirata would add to the o-harai of the two gods of Ise 
and the fuda of the other gods worshipped in this way an 
imaga of Sohodo no kami, the scarecrow. Concerning 
this god he says, ‘Sohodo no kami, also called Kuye- 


66 Kinai, that ia Yamashiro, Yamato {diya whi Kawachi. 


‘away birds and animals, and though it isa very ugh 
‘and miserable creature, the divine books say of it “ this 
‘“ig a god which knows everything in the empire, 
‘“although his legs are unable to walk.” As the spirite 
‘of the all the gods have recourse to it, and perform won- 
‘ders, it isa very dreadful deity, and therefore an image 
‘of it should be placed before the door of the shrine for the 
‘spirits of the gods who are bidden thither ta rest upon,’ 
The ancient legend says that as Oho-kuni-nushi was walk 
ing slong the shore, he saw a tiny god coming towards 
him on the crests of the waves, jn a boat made of the 
milkweed shell, and dressed in the skin of a wren. - When 
asked his name, he was silent, and none of . the gods wha 
were in Oho-kuni-nushi’s following could tell. Then the 
taniguku ®™ spoke, and sald, “ Kuyebiko will know.” Sa 
they called Kuyebiko, who replied, on belng asked, “ Thie 
is Sukunabikona, the child of the Muaubi no kami.” —..:. 
The following prayer is to be addressed to-the bamé< 
NO ' 


“ Reverently adoring the great of the. two .palaces 
of Isé in the first place, the alge bevel myriads of 
celestial gods, the elght hundred myriads of terreat- 
rial gods, all the fifteen hundred myriads *® of 
gods to whom are consecrated the great and smalh 
temples in all provinces, all islands.and all places of the 
Great Land of Eight Islands, the fifteen hundreds of 
myriads of gods whom they cause to serve them, and: the 
gods of branch-palaces and branch-temples, and Sobiddo 
no kami, whom I have invited to the shrine. set up- aw 
this divine shelf, and to whom I offer praises day by day: 
I pray with awe that they will deign to correct the une 
witting faults, which, heard and seen by them, I have 
committed, and blessing and favouring me according ta 
the Powers which they severally wield, cause me to fol- 
low the divine example, and to perform good-works in 
the Way.” . nae 

Hirata recounts several miracles worked by o-harakd 
of the Naikfi, which we are unfortunately obliged to omit 
for want of space, and gives a long explanation ef the 
reason why Amatcrasu, who detested Buddhism, allowed 
it to spread throughout the country. His argamente 
resemble in logical form very closely those by which the: 
origin of evil is accounted for by theologians. | 

The fifteenth of the prayers is to be offered to what 
are called the Aarahi-do no kami, gods whose office 
it is to free the suppliant from evils, sins and pollutions 
of all kinds. Then follow prayers to the gods who 
keep off pestilence, to Ame-no-koya-ne no mikoto, who ix 
regarded as the god of wisdom, to Ame-no-uzume no mi-- 
koto, the goddess of happiness, Toyo-uke-bime -in her 
capacity as the protector of the abodes of men, the gods 
of the harvest, of the gate and the front court, of the kit- 
chen fire-place (commonly called K6jin-sama), of the well; 
of the privy, and of learning. Amongst the gods of learn-- 
ing he places Kada, Mabuchi and Motodri. _ - A 

Last of all comes a prayer to the shrine, commonly call- 
ed butsudan, in which are deposited the moaumental ta- 
blets of ancestors and decensed members of family, whe 
are supposed to become hotoke or perfect buddhas. imme~ 
diately after their death. Usually the buteudan contains 
an image of the chief Buddhist god of the sect to which 
the family belongs placed in the centre, the monumentak 
tablets being ou either side. Fresh flowers are offered 
up as often they are needed, and the firat portion of the 
rice boiled for the daily food of the household, besides: s 
first portion of any fruit or cooked food which the. deceas- 
ed are known to be fond of. Part of these practices, 
which are corruptions introduced into the native an- 
cestor-worship by the Buddhist priests, should, in 
Hirata’s opinion, be abandoned, and the name of the 
wooden cupboard in which the tablets are kept should 
be changed from butésudarn (Buddhist altar) to tama- 
ya (spirit house). Water and sprigs of the cleyéra 
should be offered up every day, and there is no 
objection to using flowers as a decoration, but in- 
cense (joss-stick) is an abomination. Amongst other ob- 
servances which are in vogne, that of visiting the tomb 
of a parent or other member of the family on that day in 
each month which corresponds to the day of his death 
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should be kept up, for this is not a Buddhist custom, and 
although the home of the spirits of the dead is in the éa- 
maya, they are present wherever they are worshipped, 
being gods and therefore ubiquitous. The festival in 
honour of departed spirits which is celebrated on the 14th 
amd 15th days of the 7th month, called Bon, ®* being of 
Baddhist origin, ought to be abolished, and the ancient 
rule of holding the festival in the 2ud, 4th and 11th 
month be reverted to. 

The origin of the worship of ancestors, says Hirata, 
dates from the descent of Ninigi no Mikoto, who was in- 
structed by the creator and creatrix that the worship of 
the celestial and terrestinl yods was the most important 
part of Government. They taught Ama-no-koya-ne and 
Amea-no-futo-dama how to perform the rites, and attached 
them to his person. Jimmu Tenud, after his victories, 
wershipped his ancestral gods on a mountuin. It is eqnal- 
by the duty of a subject to be diligent in worshipping his 
ancestors, whose minister he should consider himself to 
be. The custom of adoption arose from the natural de- 
sive of having some one to perforin sacrifices, and this 
desire onght not to be rendered of no avail by neglect. 
Devotion to the memory of aucestors is the mainspring of 
all virtues. Noone who discharges his duty to them 
will ever be disrespectful to the gods, or to his living 

renta. Such a man will also be faithful to his prince, 

to his friends, and kind and yentle with his wife and 
children. For the exxence of this devotion is in’ truth 
filial picty. These truths are confirmed also by the books 
of the Chinese, who say that “the loyal subject ixsues 
frem the gate of the pious son, “and again, a filial piety 
ie the basis of all actions.” 

Hirata began to attract the notice of iufluential person- 
ages in 1822, when he was requested by the Abbot of 
Uyeno, who was a Prince of the Blood, to present him 
with eopies of his chief works on Shinté. In the follow- 
iug year he quitted the service of the dsimio Itakura, and 
made a journey to Kidto, where he obtained introductions 
to aobles of the Court, who brought his writings to the 
notice of the retired mikado Kokakn. On returning to 
Yedo he devoted himself again to his studiex, and during 
the next tifteen years produced a considerable number of 
works on Shinté and various other subjects. In 1836 he 

nted a book called the Dai-Fusd-koku k6, which drew 

rth warm praises from the mikado and the Kuambaku®®, 
and gave great offence to the Shogun’s government, who 
ordered it to be suppressed on the ground, it is snid, that 
it contained detailed information about Japan, and might 
perhaps get into the hands of foreigners. In 1838 he 
entered the service of the daimio of Akita. From the 
time when he quitted the Itaknra family in 1823 he had 
received many favours from the princes of Mito, Tayusu 
and Owari, the latter of whom granted him an allowance 
of rice. 

In 1840 he had a diapute with the government almanac 
makers about one of his works named Tenchdmukin Reki 
upon the native chronology, and his opponents had suf- 
ficient influence to get him banished to Akita, with an 
order to publish nothing more. He left Yedo ten days 
after the issue of the decree, and died at Kubota in 1843, 
being over sixty-seven yeurs of age. 

-His son Kanetane, in the biographical notice which 
forms part of the Inst volume of the ‘T'amadasuki, says 
thes the number of pupils who entered his school was 
altogether five hundred and fifty-three. His acknow- 
ledged works amount to over one hundred, besides those 
which he never published. A list of the most important 
is to be fornd at the end of the Mingukn Mondo, and the 
biographical notice just referred to contains the dates at 
which each of them was began and completed. 

Hirata’s works are composed in two styles, the one al- 
most entirely colloquial, the other formed on the model of 
the ancient prose-writers, and crowded with obsolete 
words which add considerably to the difficuties of the 
student. His graver writings fall far short of those to 
Motoori in point of clearness for this reason. His scholar- 
ship appears to have been very extensive, and without a 
wide acquaintance with ancient Chinese literature and 
Budidhisin it would be impossible to follow him into the 
remote regions whither his researches sometimes carry 


89. See Kitel’s Handbook of Chinese Buddhism; Art. Ulambe. 
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him. He speaks so frequently of analogies between the 
native traditions, and those of the Buddhist and ancient 
Chinese, which he interprets by the theory that the latter 
borrowed from the Japanese, that it is a matter of regret 
not to be able to test his statesments ; since if the sup- 
posed analogies really exist, they wonld be of considerable 
use in tracing the relationship of the Japanese to the races 
of the Asiatic Continent. 

The object of this paper being merely to give some ac- 
count of the views entertained by a xchool of modern 
writers on Shint6, no attempt has been made to determine 
which of their opinions are in accordance, and which at 
variance with the real nature of this religion. It is, how- 
ever, manifest that such of their conclusions as are founded 
on the alleged infallibility of the ancient records or ou any 
premisses which involve the miraculous or supernatural 
must for thoxe very reasons be discredited; and the real 
nature and origin of Shint4é must be decided by the usual 
canons of historical criticism. The most effectual means 
of conducting the investigation would be a comparison of 
the legends in the Kojiki and the Nthongi, and the rites 
and ceremonies concerning which the Norito and other 
parts of the Yengishiki afford so much information, with 
what is known of other ancicut religions. A correct in- 
terpretation of the extant texts is the first requisite, and 
inarriving at this the philological labours of Mabuehi 
Motoéri aud [irata, imperfect as their results must na- 
turally be, will be of immense assistance. At the same 
time, in order to estimate the exact valne of these results, 
the safest method would be to follow the order proposed 
by Mototri for studying the old literature; and to begin 
by a cureful analysis of the language of the Genji and 
other Monogaturt, which form the key to the Manyoshiu ; 
for without an accurate knowledge of the latter, the pro- 
per reading of the Chinese characters in which the Kojiki, 
Nihongi and Norito have been written down cannot be 
known with any degree of certainty. By carrying out 
this programme, and following in the footsteps of the na- 
tive scholars, it would be alone possible to check their 
work and at the same time to arrive at correct conclusions, 
for it is vory clear that the Jast word bas yet to be said on 
the subject of Shiuto. 

(Finis. ) 





SPIRIT OF THE NATIVE PRESS. 


MonaRcHY AND REPUBLICANISM. 
( Translation.) 


AN differs trom other animals inasmuch as he has a 
soul and possesses social instincts, aud thus it. is 
that society gradually grows to three and four, a hundred, 
or a thousand persons mnutil fiually it forms a nation. In 
tryiug to profit himself each person will assuredly profit 
others, and in trying to achieve happiness for himself he 
will produce it in others. But as the hearts of men differ 
as widely as do their faces, there must be good and bad 
nen, and thus they will dispute, fight, capture and kill, 
aud the line of friendship will become thinner and thinner 
until it snaps, and so many knots are made in mending it 
that it is impossible to keep it together. In order there- 
fore to keep it united, it is necessary to bring together a 
large body toconsult, and to chastize the evil and protect the 
good. This body has beeu formed, and is called a Govern- 
ment. Thereare wany systems of government. Iu.some, 
laws and regulations are made in harmony with the minds 
of the people ; others consist of assemblies of the people 
who consult and discharge the necessary functions of 
Government; in others a Ruler is chosen to whom full 
authority is delegated. And there are other systems. But 
we may generally say tha¢ all may be comprehended in 
the terms Monarcliy and Republic. The administration, 
in the first, is carried ou by a Ruler and, in the second, 
by the whole nation. And for the reason that nations 
have ages and periods iu their history, and administrations 
change according to these, it is impossible to say positively 
that either one of these systems is good or bad. Either of 
them may make good laws and regulations ; but as good 
is always accouipanied by evil we cannot say that any such 
system does nothing but good. 
In order to discover whether laws and regulations given 


by the people are goo or not, we must compare them with 
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the minds and habits of the people at the time. What I 


have stated above differs widely from ordinary public 
opinion, because it is now gercrally supposed that Monar- 


chy is opposed to natural reason and the disposition 
of people, that it is a form of selfish oppression, 
and that the word Republic implies just the opposite. 
This is a great mistake. Men are fascinated by the 
name only without knowing its true meaning, and it is for 
this reason that I conceive it to be my duty to explain the 
truth to them. If it be a matter of certainty that repu- 
blican institutions are best, and that they procure for the 
people the largest amount of happiness and well-being, 
how does it happen that England, Prussia and other 
powerful States have not hastened to abandon monarchical 
for republican government? We cannot blame them for 
clinging to that form of government which is best adapt- 
ed to their social and political instincts, and.there is no 
reason why we should allege monarchical government to 
be bad. Looking back to the French Revolution is it not 
certain that, notwithstanding their boast of frecdom, the 
people were less prosperous under the rule of the republic 
than when they had a king upon the throne ? Unlike the 
Kenglish, and in spite of their manifold revolutions, the 
French are sure to abuse the right of self-government, 
and it cannot be said of a republic that it is of itself es- 
sentially good. If, on the other hand, it is assumed that. 
that monarchical government is to be preferred to 
republican, how is it that we find beth Americans and 
Swiss so staunch in supporting their respective institu- 
tions ? Not only does America adhere to her system: she 
protests that in the world there is no country whose 
institutions can compare with hers in respect of freedom 
of the subject ; where commerce and the arts so flourish, 
and where education is so general. The reason of this is 
that the form of Government is in perfect harmony with 
the spirit and habits of the nation. Thus a republic is 
not in itself bad, nor is there any system which we can 
distinctly either praise or reprobate. 

Oppression, therefore, is inherent in neither the mon- 
archical nor the republican form of government: the first 
is worked by a singlo mind, the second hy many minds, 
and the result is identical. Our people are ignorant that 
as men and women are alike subject to the same diseases, 
so are both these forms of government subject to the same 
disease—despotism. Thus it happens that those who 
prefer republics believe that neither freedom nor justice 
can coexist with a monarchy ; and therefore, in their ig- 
norance that those who live under the latter enjoy their 
full rights, they call for a republic when all that they mean is 
that perfect liberty should be guaranteed tothem. ‘There 
is no danger of these people accomplishing their desires. 
We Japnnese have customs and habits peenliar to our- 
selves, and as neither is monarchy ueccessarily good nor 
republicanism necessarily bad, so we must carefully guage 
the degree of our civilisation, and so adapt our form of 
government to it as to suit it. T*or this reason our 
government officials necd not disturb themselves as to our 
administrative system: rather let them think of discharg- 
ing their duties. Now in what do these duties consist ? 
First : to confer liberty of thought and conscience. Second : 
to promote the education of the people. Third: to be exact 
in the discharge of their duties. Fourth : to judge justly. 
Fifth : to endeavour to secure to the people the full pos- 
session of their rights. Sixth: to maintain peace in the 
country ; and Seventh: to protect the people committed 
to their charge. The government under which these 
duties are effectively discharged hy its officials is a good 
government. Otherwise it is bad. 

The value of any system of government ix determined 
by the manner in which its offices pre discharged. Under 
n deapotic ruler the duties of the state, being in the hands 
of a comparatively limited number of men, can never 
be effectively performed by them, as their super- 
vision cannot be expected to embrace all its several 
departments. Some allege that the government of 
despotic states is not iu the hands ofa few, and appar- 
ently they are right. Practically, however, they are wrong; 
since the patronage which they exereise In appointing 
subordinate officers subjects these men to their control 
and monlds them to their will, Amd it) bas thus 
happened that we seldom find the right man in the right 
place in countries subject to despotic government. 
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We can make allowance for these men if they should be 
proved not to possess sufficient ability for the discharge of 
their duties, but should a bad ruler attain to power we 
can scarcely foresce the unhappiness that must ensue. 
Selfishness and oppression will make themselves felt, the 
duties of the state will be neglected, and disgrace and mis- 
fortune will follow. The people will fall intoa condition 
of ignorance and will become dispirited. Sach a 
Government cannot exist if accompanied’ by these evils 
as it were from the beginning. It suppresses the ex- 
pression of popular discontent and enforces obedience to 
its oppressive legislation. When such a system exists 
the nation soon loses its independence and learns to rely 
upon the government. It attributes its sufferings to 
natural misfortune. All Asiatic nations suffer from this 
system of government. The people have lost their 
spirit of independence and their advance in civilisation bas 
stood still for several thousand years, and all because they 
lived under a government that did not understand its duties. 
Any person of common sense must surely condemn such 
asystem. ‘Lhe power ofa national government lies in the 
streneth of its people, and a government which does not 
foster the spirit of its people and enlarge their knowledge 
must grow weaker and wenker until in the end it dies 
out. It has been well said by the aucients tliat a country 
cursed with an oppressive despotism will find but one 
admirer, the ruler himself. As such system is bad, a new 
and better one must be dovised to take its place. The 
position of our country to-day is as that of a man who 
walks upon thin ice. For several thousands of years 
it has been under a despotic administration, the people 
have been left in ignorance, their national spirit has not 
been nurtured, their patriotic feelings have grown weak. 
ach man thinks alone of his private welfare and neglects 
his duty to the common weal: to such men their country 
is but an inn. 

All who are acquainted with the condition of the 
people are apprehensive; but as we know what is 
at the root of the disease, we should also know its 
remedy. There are some who allege that though ™ 
if may be safe to grant full freedom to a civilised 
nation, it would be dangerous to enlarge the liber- 
ty of the Japanese for whom a despotic’ Government is 
best adapted. ‘This is something like recommending the 
habitual opium-smoker to cure himself by taking increaser 
doses of the narcotic. Some say that if the people be ped- 
mitted to participate in the legislation of the Empire we 
should aim a blow at the Mikado’s ancient lineage which 
has subsisted from times immemorial, and that our insti- 
tutions might be republicanised thereby. There is no 
fear of this last event occurring, or that if we do not re- 
form in this direction our country will not long endure, but 
must fall a prey to some more powerful nation. This iu- 
deed would be terrible. The ery of the nation now is: give 
us a House of Representatives. It is known that suspi- 
clon attaches to every man who conceives a new scheme, 
and that death or imprisonment awaits him; but that if 
such scheme shonld, after experiment, prove desirable 
it will grow in popularity, and no matter how despotieally 
exercised the power of the government may be, it cannot 
suppress if. Such exercise of despotism cau only termin- 
ate fatally in revolt, the spilling of much blood aud an 
exhausted treasury ; precisely such results as the French 
Revolution at the close of the last century led to. 

We must, therefore, carefully weigh all the circum- 
stances of the case before determining upon altering’ our 
mode of government. Ihave endeavoured to show that 
there is no exclusively inherent advantage in either of 
the forms whieh we find prevalent in other coun- 
tries. Granted that such duties as fall to them are loyal- 
lv performed by the officers ofa State, and whether it 
bes monarchy or a republic I care not a jot.—Hochi 
Shimbun, 
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FU SO MIMI BUKURO. 
A BupGet or Jaranrsk NOTES. 


Houstnutp ALTARS AND Gops, 

Every house be it poor or rich possesses a famidana, 
or shelf fur the gods. On this is placed the tenshoko- 
datjiugu, a small box containing the wtya (temple) which 
is brought each year from the provinee of Ise. The box 
is formed of thin chip and paper and contains the go-hei, 
together with a small piece of bamboo. The go-hei 
is a religious symbol, and is formed of strips of paper 
eut in a particular shape and bearing the inscrip- 
tion “Ton Thousand Prayers.” Besides these, each 
family holds its especial divinities in honour and 
brings home from the miyas, or from other pilgrim- 


ages, tickets which are placed upon the same 
shelf. These are innumerable. Fixed days are assign- 


ed for offering up the fuda when paper ornaments and 
rice cakes are deposited with them. ‘These days are the 
Ist, 15th and 18th davs of each month ; the five great 
holidays viz. the 3rd day of tthe 3rd month, oth day of 
the th month, 7th day of the 7th month, 9th day of the 
9th month and the Toshi-soshi, or Inst day of winter, un 
uncertain period before the revision of the calendar. 

A Butzsu-dana, (or Buddha shelf) is to be found in 


every house, notwithstanding the remarkable growth of 


religious scepticism among the student class, ‘This is the 
household altar, and the memorial tablets of departed re- 
Jatives are deposited thereon. A record is kept of the 
anniversaries of decease of nembers of the family, and on 
these days special pravers in their favour are recited. A 
priest is frequently emploved for this purpose. In addi- 
tion to the figure of Amida Nuirai, the ‘Tendai sect place 
a representation of Gan San Dai Shi, their founder, upon 
their household altars. 

The Shin Gon join the representation of Kobo-dai- 
shi to that of Amida. 

The Iko Shin honour in 
Shin-ran-sho-nin. 

The Zen Shiu add Daruma-dai-shi, their founder, to the 
figare of Amida. 

The Nichi Ren Shin have Amida and Tako nuirai, 
separated by a pillar which bears the praver Namwu-yo-ho- 
ren-ge-gio, written thereon in seven Chinese characters 
and in addition to these Nichoren-dai-bu-satzu, the founder 
of this sect. 

The Joodo sect honour their founder Euko dai shi. 

The ko jin dana, or shelf for the god of the kitchen, 
may also be fonnd in the kitchens. In honour of this god 
offerings of pictures of poultry and) pine-branches are 
made at the end of every month. At all of these shelves 
oil lights are lighted during the period of family devo- 
tions, morning and evening. 

The owners of land formerly dedicated small temples in 
their domains to Inari, god of the soil. Tis chief 
temple is situated at Kioto (now Sai Kio), and as the hill 
upon which it is built sheltered formerly large numbers 
of foxes, we find this animal commemorated at every tem- 
ple, however small, by figures of foxes carved in stone 
aud placed on either side. 

CHARMS. 

Every country has its peculiar auperstitions which cling 
with a force that even education fails completelyto remove. 
It can therefore furnish no matter for surprise that 
they should be all-powerful among a people so peculiarly 
susceptible to their influence as the Japanese. Vilgrim- 
ages to certain well-known localities are very commonly un 
dertaken by believers for purposes of prayer and of making 
offerings, be it at ancient trees, stones or shrines, of pic- 
tures, sprinklings of anlt or old sandals, each possessing its 
reputation as a specitic for some physical or mental malady. 
If, on the 8th day of the 4th month, a certain graxs kuown 
as pep pen gusa be gathered and hung within the paper 
lanterns, it is said to protect the possessor from insccts. 
An incantation is also used which, however, is untrans- 


like manner their founder 


lateable. If the dew on the grass be gathered on the | 


let day of the 5th month it will cure sores on the feet. 
Farmers believe, that if they attach a nwmako (beche-de- 
mer) toa string and draw. it round their flelds the moles 
will desert them. Seven of the small red beans vamed 


asuk+ for males, and double that number for females, 
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if swallowed with water on new year's day, are 
a prophylactic against disease. Ifa small spot above each 
ear be left unshaven on the heads of young children they 
will be secured against a strofulous disease of the scalp. 
If a traveller before undertaking a journey, be it on 
horse-back, ship, vehicle or chair, writes the character 
shin’ (red) on the palm of his left hand and 
licks it off he will be preserved from harm. If a 
tiresome visitor causes inconvenience by the Jength of 
his eall the broom is inverted, a towel thrown over it 
and the supposed effigy is energetically fanned. Should 
this charm fail to effeet its purpose moxa is applied to the 
Visitor's clogs or sandals. In order to produce dreams 
of an absent friend or lover, it is recommended to turn 
the sleeves of the bed-quilt to the foot of the bed. 

The rice boiler is said to vibrate with such violence at 
times as to give forth a loud humming noise. If this begins 
faintly and grows afterwards stronger it is said to indicate 
good luck ; if loudly, the reverse is predicted, but in such 
cases it should at once be stopped by enveloping it in the 
under-clothing of a female, a virgin if possible. It is be- 
lieved that a bean dropped into the well for each day a 


journey is supposed to last will preserve the traveller's 


feet from foot-sores. In order to secure fine weather for 
any proposed journey, gitls make a figure of paper known 
as fevieleri-boz, which they suspend by a piece of thread 
toa tree of the belladonna species called narufen. After 
making offerings of rice and throwing stké over it, they 
set it adrift in the nearest streain. 

To prevent an offensive odour from cesspools, it is re- 
commended to fill a tea-cup with water, and placing a tray 
over it, to invert both. If in) this movement none of the 
water is spilled, the charm should have taken effect. 

It is believed that if ameé (candy) be rubbed upon sero- 
fulous sores on the body, and then placed upon a yénoki 
tree, a cure may be depended on. A horse's tooth, if 
rubbed upon pimples on the face, is thought to remove 
them. The gridiron used for broiling fish is held above 
the head and thrice turned as a charm to prevent. the fish 
from adhering to the metal. (sood luck at lotteries is 
thought to be obtained by removing the tops of the laths 
from graves, or the pumice-stone employed at the public 
baths for rubbing down the horny parts of the feet. 

WITCHCRAFT. 

Jealous women employ this charm to avenge the infi- 
delity of their husbands or lovers. Dressing herself in 
white, her hair hanging loose behind, a tripod (usually 
one of those used in cooking) on which three lighted can- 
dlesx are placed, on her head, while in her mouth she holds 
a torch of bumboo and pine roots lighted at both ends, and 
round her neck a mirror, the slighted fair one rises at the 
hour of the Bull (about 2 a.m.) and taking an effigy of the 
faithless one, or, as the case may be, of his frail companion 
or of both, nails it to a tree within the grounds of some 
shrine, At whatever part of the efligy the nail is driven, 
there injury will be inflicted upon the original in the flesh, 
but if she should meet the ghost of an cnormous bull and 
exhibit terror at the apparition, the potency of the charm 
is lost, and can only be revived with incantation and impre- 
cations on the offending pair. The common mode of 
hewitchment is to form a lay figure of straw, pierced with 
nails, and to bury it beneath the placz where the person to 
be punished usually sleeps. 

Amulets and other charms are very numerous, and the 
entrance gates of private residences or the fronts of towns- 
people’s houses are covered with numerous specimens. 
Inch family has its patron saints and favourite dam, for 
whom labels are periodically provided for a trifling fee; but 
the members of the family who make pilgrimages, which 
are as a inatter of fact mere excuses for holiday excursions, 
rettrn provided with tickets from the places they have 
visited. ‘These are for Yedo: ‘Tomioka Hachiman ; 
Fugiko; Naritano Fonda; Hori no Uchi Soshi; Dai 
Shi; Nikko Gongen; Aki Ha, to which ao host in- 
numerable of others may fairly be added. 

A piece of paper bearing the impression of a black hand 
This is 
A piece of red 


is employed to ward off an attack of small-pox. 
the hand of Kinsei-hachiro-tami-tomo. 


paper with three of tae characters for ‘ horse ’ serves a 
similar purpose. 


A iics spoon is also used. Gariic is 
hung up to protect suierers from chills aud colds, 
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ARTICLES OF POSTAL CONVENTION. 
Between tie Unite State, or AMERICA AND Jaan. 
mS OR TTT ey ; gta , . 
ArTIcLE J... . 

There shall be an exchange of correspondence between 
the United States of America and the Empire of Japan 
by means of thé direct line of United States Mail Packets 
plying between San Francisco and Japan, as well as by such 
other meang, of direct. Mail Steamship transportation be- 
tween the Unjted States and Japan as. shall hereafter be 
established with the approval of the respective Post De- 
partments of the two colintries, comprising letters, news- 
papers, printed matter of every kind, patterns, and samples 
of merchandise originating in either country and addressed 
to and deliverable iu‘ the: other ‘country, as well us of 
correspon deiite of the same nattire originating in or destined 
for foréigt*conntriesto which tlie United States und Japan 
may respectively serve as intermediaries. 

. __ ARTICLE II. mS 
The post’offics of Sati Francisco shall te the United 


States office 6Fbxdliange, and Yukolsnma the office of ex-], 


change of thaRipire of J apa,’ forall mails’ exchanged 
between the United States and Japan. , ee 
The two Post Departments, by ‘agrebment may establish 
additional offices of exchange, Avhenever if shall be found 
NECESEARY pts x aeavgir te iar ae 
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No aacounté,shall ba kept.between the Post Departments 


of the two eountries. apou the internatiodal covrespondence 
written-er-printed, exchanged between them,: but each 
country skhgtk retain. to its own use the. postages which it 
collects, at the rates fixed by this Conventior. - - 

The single rate of internatiqns! letter postage shall be 
fifteen cents, in the. United States and fifteen sen in Japan, 
on each letter weighing fifteen grammes (4 onnce) or-less, 
and an additional rate of fifteen cents or fifteen sen for 
each additiona] weight of fifteen grammes (4 ounce) or 
fraction thereof, for which shall, in all cases, be prepaid one 
single rate by megtis of postage stamps of the country of 
origin at thé office of mailing in either country. Letters 
unpaid, or prepaid léss than one full rate of postage shall 
not be forwarded; but insufficiently paid letters on which 
a single rate or more has been prepdid, shall be forward- 
ed charged witli the deficient postage, to be collected and 
retained by the Post Department of ‘the country of des- 
tination. - Letters. fally prepaid, received in either country 
from the ether, shall :be delivered free of: all charge 
whatever. 

It is howevarAgrmably agréed, that the single rate of 
international letter postage, shall be reduced to twelve 
cents in the United States and to twelve sen in Japan, 
at the expiration of twelve months from the date of 
carrying this Convention into effect. 


The United States post office shall Jevy and collect to 


its own tse on newspapers addressed to or received from 
Japan, a postage charge of two cents, and on all other 
articles of pritited inatter, ‘patterns and samples of mer- 
chandise addresssd to.or received from Japan a postage 
of two cents fot’ éacli Weight of two ounces or fraction of 
two ounces. es 

The post office of Japan shall levy .and collect to its 
own use on newspapers and other articles of printed mat- 
ter, patterns and samples of merchandise addressed’ to or 
received from the United States, the regular rates of 
Japanese domestic postage chargeable thereon by the 
Jaws and regulations of the Empire of Japan. 

Newspapers, and all other kinds of printed matter, pat- 
terns and samples of merchandise, shall be subject to the 
laws and regulkitious of each country respectively, preserib- 
ing the couditions of their publication and circulation, 
and also with regard to their lialility to be rated with let- 
ter postage wheu containing written matter, ov for auy 
other cause specified in said laws and regulations, as well 
as in regard to their liability to customs duty under the 
revenue laws of either country. 

ARTICLE IV. 

Every international letter insufficiently paid, received 
in the United’States from Japan shall, in addition to the 
deficient postage, be subject toa fine of six ccnts, to he 
retained by the United States post office; and every in- 
ternational letter insufficiently paid, received in Japan 
from the United States shall, in addition to the deficient 
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postage, be subject to a fine of six sen, such fine to be 
retained by the Japanese post office. 


ARTICLE V. 


There shall be an exchange of correspondence between 
the Japanese post offices of Yokohama, Hiogo and Naga- 
saki, and the United States Postal Agency at Shanghai, 
China, by meaus of United States or Japanese Mail 
Packets plying regularly on the route between the ports 
of Japan and Shanghai, comprising letters, newspapers, 
printed matter of every kind, patterns and samples of 
merchandise, originating in Japan and addressed to 
Shanghai, or originating in Shanghai, and addressed to 
Japan. 

‘The correspondence so forwarded in either direction 

between Japan and Shanghai shall give rise to no account 
between the two Post Departments, but each shall levy, 
collect and retain to its own use the following postage 
rates on the other, the same to be in full of all charges to 
destination. 
Qn correspondence from Shanghai for Japan there 
shall be levied and collected at the United States Postal 
Agency at Shanghai, a postage of six cents per each 
single rate of half an ounce or under on letters, two cents 
each on newspapers and prices current, and two cents 
per each weight of two ounces or fraction of two ounces 
ou other articles of printed matter, patterns or samples of 
merchandise. 

On correspondence from Japan for Shanghai, there 
shall be levied and collected at the office of mailing in Ja- 
pan, a postage of six sen per each single rate of fifteen 
grammes or under on letters, and the established rates of 
Japanese domestic postage on other articles of printed 
matter, patterns or samples of merchandise. 

Correspondence not fully prepaid to destination at the 
rates fixed by this article will not be forwarded. 


ARTICLE VI. 


Each country grants to the other the privilege of 
transit of closed mails exchanged in either direction 
between the latter and any country to which the other 
may serve as an intermediary, by its usual means of mail 
transportation whether on sea or land. 

The rates of postage to be paid by the Japanese Post 
Department to the United States Post Department for 
the territorial, or territorial and sea transit, of all corres- 
pondence in closed mails, sent or received through the 
United States for or from countries or places beyond, shall 
be as -follows. 

(1) On closed mails either for or from Mexico, British 
Columbia, Canada, and other British North American 
Provinees, wheu transmitted entirely by land routes, six 
cents per thirty grammes for letter mails, and thirty-two 
eents per kilogram for all kinds of printed matter, 
patterns and samples of merchandise. 

(2) On closed mails either for or from British Columbia, 
or other British North American Provinces, Mexico, 
Central and South America or the West India Islands, 
when transported to or from the United States by sea, 
twenty-five cents per thirty grammes for letter mails, and 
forty cents per kilogram for printed matter of all kinds, 
patterns and samples. 

(3) On closed mails either for or from Great Britain, 
Germany, and other countries of Europe, the same rates 
of territorial and sea postage as those established by the 
Postal Conventions between the United States and each 
of those countries respectively. , 

The rates of postage to be paid by the United States 
post office to the Japanese post office for the territorial, or 
territorial and sea transit of correspondence in closed mails 
sent through Japan for transmission to or from countries 
and places beyond, shall be agreed upon between the two 
Post Departments when the exercise of the privilege is 
required. 

The country which sends or receives closed meils 
though the other shall render an account of the letters, 
newspapers, book packets and patterns contained in such 
closed mails. 


ArticLE VII. - 


The two Post Departments of the United States and 
Japan shall establish by agreement and in conformity 
with the arrangements in force at the time, the conditions 
upon which the two offices way reciprocally exchange, in 
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open MAils, the correspondence originating in or destined 
for foreign ceuntries to which they may respectively serve 
as intermediaries. 

It is always understood, however, that such correspon- 
dence shall only be charged with the rates applicable 
direct international correspondence augmented by the 
portage due to foreign countries or by any other tax for 
exterior service. 





quired to carry this Conveution into execution, and may 
modify the same in like manner from time to time as the 
exigencies of the service may require. 


ArticLe XVITI. 


Every fully prepaid letter dispatched for one country 
tothe other shall be plainly stamped with the words 
“ Paid all” in red ink on the upper right hand corner of 
the address, in addition to the date stamp of the office at 
which it was posted ; and on insufficiently paid letters the 
amount of the deficient postage shall be inscribed in 


© black ink.” 
: ARTICLE XIX, 


Dead letters which cannot be delivered from whatever 
cause, shall be mutually returned without charge, monthly, 
or as frequently as the regulations of the respective offices 


will permit. 
ARTICLE XX, 


In converting Japanese currency into United States 
currency, or United States currency into Japanese cur- 
rency, the United States dollar shall be considered the 
equivalent of the Japanese yen, and the United States 
cent as the equivalent of the Japanese sen. 


ArticLe XXI. 


The United States post office agrees that upon a notice 
of six months being given by the Japanese post office, at 
any times after the ratification of this Convention, the 
United States Postal Agencies at Yokohama, and all 
other United States Postal Agencies that are now, or that 
may hereafter be established within the limits of Japan, 
shall be discontinued. 

Article XXII. 

This Convention shall go into effect upon the day on 
which the Postal Agencies of the United States in Japan 
shall be discontinued. 








































Articre VIII. 


The United States post office shall account to the Ja- 
panese post office for the sum of two cents npon every 
single paid letter from foreign countries sent through the 
United States in ordinary mails and prepaid to des- 
tination in Japan. 

Articre IX. 

All passengers’ letters sent back to the United States 
by passing mail steamers on the high seas, shall be paid 
im full at ten cents per single rate, with United States 
postage stamps ; and all passengers’ letters sent back to 
Japan by passing mail steamers on the high seas shall be 
paid in fall at ten sen per single rate with Japanese 

e stamps. 
ie 7 ARTICLE X. 
The sea postage for the conveyance across the Pacific 
n of correspondence in open or closed mails exchang- 
ed under the provisions of this Convention, shall be com- 
puted at six cents per ounce or six sen per thirty 
grammes (net weight) on letter mails, and six cents per 
pound or six sen per four hundred and eighty grammes 
(net weight) on other correspondence. 
ARTICLE XI. 


Letter bills shall accompany each mail from one country 
to the other containing an account of the weight of each 
class of correspondence both international and transit ; 
the accounts arising between the two offices on the dif- 
ferent classes of transit correspondence shall he stated, 
adjusted, and settled quarterly, and the balance found due 
on each correspondence shall be promptly paid over by 
the debtor office to the creditor office iu such manner as 
the creditor office may desire. 

ArticLe XII. 


So long as the Government of the United States shall 
maintain at its own expense, the existing line of semi- 
monthly mail steamers between San Francisco and Yoko- 
hama, it is mutually agreed, that the (:overnment of 
Japan shall defray the entire expenses of the sea 
transportation of all correspondence which shall be trans- 
mitted in either direction by any other line of mail 
steamers plying between the sea ports of the two 
countries. 


Samro Takaxr. 
His Imperial Japanese Majesty's 
Chargé @affaires, ad interim, to 
the United States of America. 
Ino. A. I. CREswe. 
Postmaster General of 
the Unsted States. 





I hereby approve the foregoing Convention and in 
testimony thereof I have caused the seal of the United 
States to be affixed. 

U. 8. GRANT. 


By the President, 
Hamilton Fish. 
Secretary of State. 
jv ashington August 6th, 1873. 


ArtTICLE XIII. 


When in any port of either country a closed mail is 
transferred from onc vessel to another without any ex- 
peuse to the office of the country where the transfer is 
made, such transfer shall not be subject to any postal 
charge by one office against the other. 

ARTICLE XIV. 


Official communications addressed by the United States 
post office to the Japanese post oftice, or by the Japanese 
post office to the United States post office shall not give 
rise to any account between the two offices. 


I hereby approve the foregoing Convention and in 
testimony thereof I have caused the seal of the Empire 


of Japan to be affixed. 
MUTSUHITO. 


The 7th day of the 2d month 
of the 7th year, Meiji. 
By order of His Majesty. 
Terashima Munenori. 
Minister for Forign Affairs. 
ARTICLE XY. 


The official correspondence between each Government 
and its Legation ae ie other shall be conveyed to its BRITISH CHURCH MEETING. 
distination free of postage and with all the precaution| Tho annual meeting of the members of the British Episco- 
which the two Government may find necessary for its | pal Church was held according to notice at H. B. M.’s Con- 
inviolability and security. — sulate, on the 23rd instant, Mr. Consul Roberteon, Chairman 

ARTICLE XVI. ex-officio, presiding. 

The two Post Departments may by mutual agreement] The ae for the past year, accompanied by a Report 
provide for the transmission of registered articles in the | ¢.om the Church Committee were submitted, and after a few 
mails exchanged between the two countries. uestions by members present and a short discussion, were 

The register fee on each registered article shall he ten Ne accuntadand ed : 
cents in the United States and fifteen sen in Japan, and a y he f ae ‘Re rt that the sch f 
the ordinary postage thereon as well as the register fee| + Would appear from the port Lhat the scheme for pro- 
must always be fully prepaid. viding for the expenses of Public Worship had proved ade- 

Each office is at liberty to regulate this fee for the | quate to meet the ordinary charges of the year, although there 
registered articles it dispatches. been a falling off in the amount paid by subscribers other 

ARTICLE XVII, than British. On the other hand the sum spent on repairs 
was considerably under the estimate, and some small pay- 


The two Post Departments shall settle by agreement 
between them all matters of detail and arrangement re-| mente had been made for debts of the grevious year, the sete 
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tlement of which had been overlooked, through apparent in- 
advertence. © 

The meeting then proceeded to receive the report of the 
special Committee.appointed last February to consider the 
question of the future management of the Church on the with- 
drawal: of the British Government subsidy. 

Mr*Cargill, on the part of the special Committee, explained 
the adtiou they had taken in this matter, and read a reply he 
had received from the ex-officio Chairman of the Church 
~ Committee at Shanghai, Mr. Consul Medhurst, as to the course 
followed at that settlement. He then read the Report, &c., he 
and his'colleagues had agreed upon and proposed four resolu- 
tions which were duly seconded and passed 

Tho report and resolutions were as follows:— 

GENERAL ReEporT OF TITE TREASURER AND TRUSTEES OF 
Crrist Cuurcu, YOKONAMA, FOR THE YEAR 1874. PreE- 
SENTBD TO THE ANNUAT. GENERAL MEETING OF SURsCRI- 


RERS, HELD AT THE BriTisH CONSULATE ON THE 23nD 
DecEMBER, 1874. 


To RusseLt RoBERTsON, Esq., 


creer» oe dba. Consul, KANAGAWA. . 


Sir,—The Treasurer aud Trusteea of the British Episcopal 
Church Establishment at this port have now the honour to 


present to you their annual financial report for the year 1874, | be 


and a summary of the accounts of the Church during the past 
12 months; - 7" . 
ak, ACCOUNTS. 

The total receipts for the year from all sources, as shown in 
the Treasurer's general account, inclusive of the Government 
grants of, £800 for the years 1873 and all moneys received for 
pew rents, and.zome. small amounts. received for rent of Par- 
sonage owing, and balance of Church collections, amount to 
$6,989,56, ayainst a total expenditure of 7,363,24; leaving a 
debit balance due to the ‘lreasnrer of $374,68. Deducting, 
however, a debit balance of $211,50, brought forward from 
last year’s accounts, and which had to be paid out of the funds 
of this year, also about $100 sundry small items paid in January 
this year, but (as the ‘I'reasurer car explain) really belonging 
to last yedr’s disbursements—deducting these amounts from 
the debit’ balance ‘now owing the Treasurer, the receipts for 
the year. will nearly meet the expenditure. 

The principal items in the above sum total of expenditure 
are the two loaus of $2,000 on the new aisle, and $1,600 on 
the organ, which, it will be remembered, were owing by the 
Church at the cornmencement of the present year. ‘These 
loans (as we shall show) have now been paid off, with all 
interest due upon them; deducting these, say $35,600, and 
amount of chaplain’s salary for the 12 months, $3,625, and the 
balance accruing from last year’s accounts from the amount 
above stated for total expenditure, leavesa balance of $927,74 ; 
which amount represents the actual working expenses of the 
Charch Establishment during the past 12 months, including 
repairs to Church and Parsonage, ground rent, premia on fire 
policies, lighting, warming, wages, and all current expenses. 
This amount comes considerably under the estimate of average 
annual working expenses formed by the Special Committee of 
Waysand Meaus appointed for that turpose last year; but 
they are still of opinion that that estimate is, under ordiuary 
circumstances, a fair one, and the small expenditure this year 
may be accounted for by the fact that the Church roof and 
Parsonage were thoroughly repaired towards the end of 1873, 
and that we have had no serious typhoon this year. 


NEW RENTS. 


It will be remembered that, at the commencement of this 
year, the Comittee found it necessary to increase the scale of 
pew rentals to say $120 for whole pews, and $20 per single 
sitting. ‘I'his was sanctioned at a general meeting held in Jan- 
uary, and came into force from the Ist of the same month. At 
the increased rate, the contributions for pew rents during the 
year have been 

From British subjects............ cee eees $2,583.41 
From other than British subjects.......... 298.32 

The latter shewing a considerable falling off from last year. 
Your Committee, while acknowledging their indebtedness to 
the subscribers in meeting their views in the above scheme would 
venture to suggest that, seeing that the principal source of in- 
come is now derived from pew rents, subscribers should be more 
prompt in paying their subscriptions, the ‘l'reasurer during the 
past year having experienced great difficulty in collecting some 
of the rents, aud they are confident that the subscribers will 
assist them in remedying this for the future. 

LOANS ON AISLE AND ORGAN. 

Your Comminttee feel it will bea matter of sincere congratue 
atiou to the subscribers that the debt on the aisle and organ, 
amounting to $3,000, and which existed at the beginning of 
the present year, has now been entireey liquidated, together 
with all interest due thereon; and they beg to tender you 
their beat thanks for your kind assistance in obtaining from 
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the British Government the grants for the years 1873 and 
1873, by whieh they were enabled to pay off the debt; and 
they would further beg to convey their thanks through you, 
to Iler Majesty’s Government, for authorising the payment 
of the grants in advance. 


REV. E. W, SYLE. 


Your Committee have to report that the Rev. E. W. Syle has 
continued to officiate as acting Consular Chaplain dumnng the 
past year, and has received a stipend at the rate of $275 per 
month from the Ist Janusry to the 31st March, and from 
that date at the rate of $200 per month, with free use of the 
Parsonage, as per anew arrangement entered into with the 
Committee. This engagement with Mr. Syle was for no 
specified period, but can be terminated at any time by four 
months’ notice being given on either side. 

Your Committee would now again venture to call the 
earnest attention of the subscribers to the very important fact, 
that from the end of the present year all aid from the British 
Government will cease, and from and after that date the 
Church will be entirely self-supporting; and they would 
earnestly ask tho help of all interested in the Church to 
consider what means must be adopted for meeting the 
deficiency that must necessarily arise from our no longer 
receiving the contributions from Her Majesty's Government, 
the receipts from pew rents alone, even on the increased scale 
of reutal, being still inadequate to defray the annual ex- 
penditure of the Church Establishment ; and further, it must 
borne in mind that the rents receiyed from other than 
British subjects are more likely to diminish than increase. 
Looking, however, at the present financial position of the 
Church, being entirely freed from debt, the Committee think 
there is great reason for congratulation, and that the future 
does not present such serious difficulties, but what may be 
overcome by the cardial and hearty support of all. 

The ‘Trustees cannot close their report without expressing 
their thanks to Mr. Howell, and to the various members of the 
choir, for their kind and voluntarg assistance in conducting the 
musical part of the church services during the past year. 

Having nothing further of special interest to bring before 
your notice, ; 

We have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Your obedient servants, 
ES SAMS Peace 
_D. AY, 
W. H. SMITH, } Trusses. 


Yokohama, this 23rd day of Dec., 1874. 


THE ACCOUNT OF THE TREASURER AND TRUSTEES OF THE 
British Eptscopan CHurcu EstaBLisHMENT AT Yoxo- 
MAMA, FOR THE YEAR ENDING THE 3lst DECEMBER, 1874. 

e 


Dr. 
To amount of subscriptions actually received from 

the residents by the Treasurer and Trustees of 

the British Church Establishment at Yokohama, 

during the year 1874, towards the support of the 

egtablishinent for that yeur .. 06. 6. we o. 89,582.41 
To ditto, ditto, other than British residents .. 


298.33 

To amount received by special subscriptions .. .. 107.82 
To grant from H.B.M.’s Government for 1873 and 

LOTS: 6. he. aw i SS a eee) Ge. aa ee OORT 
To amount received of Rev. Is. W. Syle, for rent of 

Pursonage to 3lst March, 1874 .. . 235.29 


Balance; deficit of receipts to ineet the expenditure 





(if any) » +e oe 374.68 
Total -- $7,364.24 

Cr. 
By balance 31st December, 1873.. - $ 211,50 


By salary of the chaplain for the year 1874, as sanc- 
tioned by the general meeting of the British 


residents ..  .. 6. 6. we ee we ee we) 2625.00 
By loan on new aisle, paid off 31st January, 1874 .. 2,000.00 
By loan on the organ, paid off 3ist January, 1874 .. 1,600.00 
By amount of incidental expenses of the Church dur- 

ing the year 1874, as approved by the Committee 

and Trustees...) .. 4s 0s se ce ee oe 927.74 

Total $7,364,24 


F. 8. J AMES, ‘Treasurer. 
_D. MURRAY, 
W. H. SMITH, \ Trustees 


RESOLUTIONS. 


- Considering that the contributions of the British Goverm 
ment towards the expenses of the Episcopal Church in Yokor 
hama have terminated with the year 1874, and that it is 
desirable to make provision for the future management of the 
Church Buildings until the decision of H. M.'s Government is 
made known, 

It is Resolved : 

1.—That all the rules, so far 4s they can be applied ninoe the 

withdrawal of the Government Contributions, be accepted, and 
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tribution is the sole ground on which the Government coneract 





deemed bimding on the Church Members until otherwise 
deaded. 

2,—That General Meetings of Members qualified hereto- 
fore to vote be held in the months of January and December 
in each year. 

3.—That a Committee of Four—one of whom shall act as 
Treasurer and Secretary—shall be elected to collect the sub- 
scriptions, pay all outgoings, and transact all the business 
connected with the Church. 

4.—That such Committee shall have power to maintain the 
Church Buildings, to call Special Meetings of the Church 
Members, and to make due provision for the celebration of 
Public Worship. 

Report oF THE SpreciaAL COMMITTER APPOINTED ON 

7TH FEBRUARY, 1874. 


To the Church Subscribers, Yokohama. 

The Chmmittee appointed to consider and report upon the 
constitution of the Church, renderod necessary by the 
discontinuance of the allowance by H. M's Government, and 
other matter incidental thereto, beg to inform the members 
generally that. after a careful reference to the Act of Parlia- 
ment, 6 George II, Cap 87, and the Regulations made under 
the authority of that Act, they prepared a Draft Scheme fora 
new constitution, to come into force on the Ist prox and 
transmitted the same, with a letter as follows, to H. M.'s 
Consul, to be forwarded for the approval of the Secretary of 


State for Foreign Affairs. 
seas Yokohama, 4th April, 1874. 


To Rvsse.t. Ronertson, Esquire, 
H. B. M.'s Consul. 

















puts an end to that contract. If, however, the Act and the 
Regulations made under its provisions are still in force, the 
subscribers must be satisfied with them until they can be 


Committee must be content to carry out their duties in such a 
manner as not to infringe the terms of the Act, should it 
prove to be still in force. 
(Signed) W. W. CARGILL. 
a GAVIN P. NESS. |: 
ss HENRY ALLEN, JR. 


The thanks of the meeting were given to the members of 


had given to the interest of the subscribers, and it was under- 
stood that further action would be taken as soon ea the final 


stances might otherwise require it. ‘ 


terminated. 








Worrespondence. 
7 - HARBOUB IMPROVEMENT. 
To THE Epiror oF THE ‘‘ JAPAN WEEKLY Mam.” 
Yokohama, December 22nd, 1874.. 
Sir,— Your note expresses a wish for work whioh will make 
trade and not fucilifate it merely. ‘‘A harbour in Yokohama 


may facilitate trade somewhat, but roads throughout ‘the 
Empire will make it.” Is it not the fact that making trade 





Sir | 

The Rpecial Committece appointed to consider the question 
of a new constitution of the Church in Yokohama are of 
opinion that provision should be made by Jered for taking 
over tbe Church Estate and continuing the management by 
Trustoes, to be elected by Church members, and that the 
general regulations at present in force should form the basis 
of such a deed, leaving the body of subscribers hereafter to 
make such new regulations as they may from time to time 
determine. The committee, with that view, have prepared, 
and enclose herewith, Drafts of the necessary deeds, and they 
hope you will favour them by. forwarding the same for the 
approval of the Secretary of State. On the return of these 
Drafts so approved, and with any modification which the law 
officers of ‘he crown ne deem requisite, they may be laid 
before the subscribers for the appointment of new Trustees, 
and a formal transfer of the proprrty can then take place. 

The only changes in the present regulations the Committee 
have yentured to insert are the necessary omission of LL. M.'s 
Consul from or effets share in the future management, and 
the substitution of all subscribers of one year's standing, and 
who have paid their pew-rents or subscriptions as may be 
due up to the day of meeting, for the present restriction of 
yotes to subscribers of £20 and upwards. 

We have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your Obedient Scrvante, 


ve | W. OW. Carginn 


creaso the quantities transported, but it ie surely equally true 
that the facilities afforded to shipping by proper means for 
landing and discharging cargo will increase the tonnage of 
the port. Thus the reason that none of Holt’s steamers and 
so fow of the other lines of canal steamers come to Yokohama 
is the impediments and delays in the discharge of their car- 
goes which they have experienced here, Putting this aside 
is it not possible that the present trade of the port may have 
n just claiin to further accommodation ? 

A harbour such as that of Yokohama without wharfage ac- 
commodation, is like a Railway line without stations, and al- 
though we put up with greater incongruities than even this in 
Japan, is it not inconsiderate to throw cold water on an 
honest attempt to improve matters? 

With the exception of some of the China ports, there is 
hardly an instance in the world where so large a tonnage is 
landed and shipped as at Yokohama that some kind of wharf- 
age accommodation is not provided. 

The greatest grievance among the foreign community, next 
to that connected with municipal matters, has been the losses, 
vexatious delays, damage and unnecessary expense in con- 
nection with the shipping and discharging of cargo, and- the 
columns of the Japan Muil have on several occasions venti- 
lated the grievance. The Government have been pressed to 
remedy the present state of matters, and tho scheme they now 
look upon with approval is a complete and perfect one. But 


GaAvIN P. Ness. 
MWeEnry ALLEN. 
To this communication the committce received the subjoined 


reply :— 


British Consulate, 
Kanagawa, Sept. lth, 1874. 
tlem 

rie the honour to enclose for your perusal a Dispatch 
received from Earl Derby, H.M.’s Principal Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, in reply to a communication from me, 
dated the 7th April, in which I enclosed the Drafts of two 
Trustees’ Deeds in respect to the Church Establishment here, 
when it should cease to be under Government control, by 
reason of the withdrawal of the allowance. As similar ques- 
tions have ariseu at other ports or places where the Church 
Establishment has been on the same footing as at Yokohama, 
it is probable that If. M's Government will cither deal with 
each port separately, on the merits of each particular case as 
submitted, or will decide the matter on some basis of under- 
standing as applicable to all, Any way, the matter is ander 
consideration, and, as Lord Derby states, 1 shall bear in due 
course when a decision has been arrived at. 
I have the honour to be, 


main purpose of facilitating the loading and discharging of 
vessels and to afford such a stillness in the water as will 
enable vessels to lic alongside it in all weathers. A wooden 
or iron wharf in so exposed a harbour as Yokohama would 
not answer this purpose. | 

X. Y. Z.’s assertions about Yokohama being the finest natu- 
ral harbour in the world, however true they may be—and 
residents of Hongkong or Nagasaki will be apt to dispute it— 


Gentlemen, are quite beside the matter. To construct a breakwater mere- 
ined si ae bear Lam ly for the purpose of affording protection such as has been 
oe) sarees , ‘a done at enormous expense at Portland, Plymouth, Marseilles 


Consul. 


In the present condition of affairs, which is both perplexing 
and unsatisfactory. the Committec have suggested that the 
present meeting be made special, in order to pass Resolutions 
for prolonging the existing arrangements until a final decision 
cnn be come to. It appears evident that no such withdrawal of 
(Jovernment support is contemplated in the Act of Parliament, 
and, so far as the committee know, no sutsequent Act has 
been passed with that view, but, inasmuch as the money con- 


Google 


Cherbourg, or the other places he mentions, would indeed 
be a useless and unnecessary work. The propoged wharf is 
not x breakwater, and it is not intended for the purpose of con- 
verting Yokohama into a harbour of refuge. The roadstead 
at present answers that purpose sufficiently well. But it is 
intended to facilitate the discharge of cargo and for this pur- 
pose it is urgently required, 


formally repealed. To provide for either contingency is the: 
object of the Resolutions now to be submitted, and the new - 


roply of the Secretary of State is received or when circum-- 


itis nothing moro nor less than a concrete wharf for the 


is based, it may be assumed that the withdrawal of the subsidy — 


the speciul Committee for the great care and attention they © 


After tho usual vote of thanks to the Chairman the meeting . 


and facilitating it are synonymous? The facilities given; te . 
the transport of material by good roads would probably in- . 
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ed and another at the end of the illness. — -Gould not imagine how ¢ 
‘cortifleate in advance cdlild 'be.given. °- If-a-man ‘was: bativiently iB. 
to be precluded from work, it wae im possible to sny how long his #i- 
ness would last. Four or five hours was the u-ual time for a blister 
to rise in. Had known them take from two to twenty in exceptional | 
cases. Had known a fluid blister incapacitate 8 patient for days and 
even for weeks, nithough applied under complete ‘superrsion. 
Would allow ain intelligent, well-educated patient, after thoroughly 
instructing him what to do to apply, a blister himself, but would 
certainly visit him next day. “Would in the Hypothetical cose that 
he had not visited a ‘patient for five days aftera blister had been 
applied, have no reason to doubt his s{atement that he had. snffered 
pain, The original complaint might have remained after the blister 
had been applied, and unless he had proof to the contrary he would 
believe the patient ; hut. before giving a certificate he would examine 
him; take into consideration his circumstances. and the porsibilities of 
motive for deception, and what had ocetirred in the interval, 20 fer 
as he could ascertain: In certain cases ‘there ‘might be’ io visible 
signs of ailment, Neuralgia wns one and it wns s most obetinate dis- 


The scheme, which is a complete one, .if expected to cost 
over a thillion of dollars—and whether the trade of the place will 
justify. this-expenditure is -a. natural question. The annual 
tonnage visiting Yokohama exeeeds that visiting. Sonthamp- 
ton tonsiderably, and the chararter of the trade at both placas 
is ‘similar, as at both itis carried on by large ocean-going 
steamers and they both have only a little coasting traffic. By 
imposing’ the same rato of wharfage duds at Yokohama as is 
charged in ‘the tidel harbour of Southampton, the present 
foreign shippiny will produce a revere equal to 25: per cent 
" per annuin on the estimated cost of the wharf. From. this it 
will of course be necessary to doduct working expenses to get 
the actaal available’return to the promoters of the work. 
“A question may arise a5 to, whether ‘foreign ‘ships: will 
donsent to pay these dues, and whether they will not rather 
use the ‘present harbour and present means of ‘discharging 
cargoes, which, by the way, the new wharf will in ‘no way 
interfere with. And in answer to this, 6 is only necessary to ralgin wie one aind it wna t obst 
pojnt to the comparative, gost. of transhipping goods, into| see fo Krank Wi yet the'putiont mixht be suffering very severely. 
lighters and, thonce an shorp and that of placing goods in, a He-wotld wot-apply w Mid Blister on’a trifliig otension. and, could 
TEE ea moridorn hin, the, comparative ting co-| Pot imagine » patent 4d ein ae ort 
cnpiad_by, each, process, fhe. comparative loss or damage to ucla inece iran aNA Niel Serer give Scere 
se vel hy ese iene of ie ren aaa peat te fp 

° ' ‘ ° 8 1 yossidie a even oO ¢ 1 ires ays arler 
coned by, bad. weather which. would. to a. great xtenf = the es of A blieter a man might be able to return i his 
duty, bur the clishees were ‘against T, dectdetly, aiid’ “Fiore especial- 


ly Went the Uiisfer wis on tlie fot. Mad Kndwi nen shibrhi€ to ouch 
psinful treatment in order to avoid military service, which would 
sever them from their ordinary Avooathotis, theiewhvee ‘arid “fanivies, 
bur tot’ forced trifling things awa’ day's abseticd from “Oiico work. 
Hodiffertt from"Dr, AnGersdti, “coitsideriig ‘that « “surgeon had 
power to depart from the rule he ennucvidted. ‘With ‘regard to Dr. 
Aridarsons" ‘“wtatement “that’” Ne could tell befors ‘hard how 
tong’an < ilhfess <= woald ~incapdcitate~ w *- patient. °*" Ifé (Dr. 
rthistoty “woutd ‘eng “bam “tot awbte ” ‘td form’ * opinions 
“like that. I wish it to be understood thit theditine Ys not one o 
athe exact stlendes, andthe tonger await prattises the thore care- 
fay hts nottd commithimvelf to general ThtedIn acd)‘ stringént 
“terms ns that.” Evidence of “tenderness” would be as’ described 
hy “the doctot, not by thé pr tlent.- It! wae a self evident Ming, and 
of voitrad a Goillly xyniptorn:’ The'lettet of Dr: Anderson would 
leatl Itint lo: dell#re’there wos no’ Bodily symptom whatever. He 
would not befure hand expregs any opinion nsto tle length of time 
4 blister on the foot’ would Ifinder'n patient fron getting ‘on his boot. 
‘Cross-exavisined: by: Mr. Ness :—He was’ ni momber of thé Royal 
College of Surgénix. Thought a minn' might pdsdibly be incapacited 
by netrnlyin,  wittiotit’ “presetiting ‘visible bodity or ‘corisfitttional 
symptoms’ Would; ’ in that’ case, if-'Wo ‘guspiciots motive ap- 
poured and the patient was a nian of réptitabte “standing, give s 
‘Certificate; based: “or his experienes’ as a medical man and his 
jodgment as a ‘niari of the world. ‘Would not‘ give w certificate if 
there appeared nfy: secret motive Sn’asking for it Noboily but « 
medical trian could: forma proper opinion ‘ot ‘would be qudlified to 
gite -a certificate ‘in’ euch cased? ~-No ‘ordinary ‘‘observet could 
do so, for nobody hak~the requisite ‘expdériencd fi‘ the matter 
of peop'e who were really “ill, or’ professihg td be it Birt not 
being s0;: except medicat men, Their -ékili_ in Kfth tomy, ‘physi: 
ology or medicine had nothing: to ‘do with: ‘if, but’ siniply that they 
of all men had more special experience of mankind in Yat par- 
tfeular Hine. The certificate this-given was not based on any parti- 
cular branch of the mecdical ‘profession, but on his #killas a medical 
expert. He woult distinctly deny that’ any: other than a inedical 
man ‘could given certifieute in such ‘enses of ‘any vatue * whatever. 
But if he himself, though a viedical ‘tow, ‘gavé’ a cettificate based 
oly upon the words of the patient atid’ upon ‘lite’ Bete that the 
| ‘patient had no wrong niotive for Geception, that ceftificdte wotld 
not be a ritecical certificate. a 
The-Court here adjourned. — 
Dr. Daliston’s exainination continued" ii 
In some things he would ‘take a patieft’s' word fof illness which 
would incapacitate hin from ptisiness. “Tlluese and incapacity for 
work were not the same thing;-as tlre lattdr atoso from very different 
causes. Would not give ‘a patient o ‘Certificate of fliness on his 
simple statetnertt that lie wus table to attend 10 sedentary work. 
Ho had a great deaf of oxpeflence fu: giting medicnl certificates 


avoided; and which, with the appliances af present in use, 
amount to nearer seventy days per annum, than fen. days, as 
given by X.Y. Z. The monetary logs satstained by the owner 
offthe.-largér clast of vessels visiting this‘port, cansed.by. the 
delays which they uriavoidedly meet with by the present:systen 
of discharging entgoes, ia: n-matter of calculation the resak-of 
whtch: would probably astonish X: Y. 4. ...Seme ‘of these-veasels 
are actually‘in themselves:-‘mote -valuable: than. the eatinrated 
oost'ot thie wharf, and the onty wiy-in which they can bemude 
rethunerative is by working with the utmost’ expedition: - head 
‘But’ keeping foreign trade’ ont of “the quéstion, the most 
important cotisidertation'’to the’ prortiotets of the scheme is the 
tradé ‘carried of by their owt ‘vessels. ~ This'ts now principalty 
taken to Shinagawa, and many steamers per diy ‘arrive there 
with large cargoes. The anchorage there is sich that no vessel 
can approach within four or five miles of the landing place at 
Yedo, and it is further incapable of improvement except at an 
enormous cost.. The new wharf, therefore, which is to be con- 
nected with the railway, will facilitate this traffic also, and will 
remove the inconyenjences arising from the extreme shallow- 
ness af Yedo Harbowr, 20 ee 
‘@herefove, whether this.new harbour scheme . will increase 
trade,—that is whether it will induce shipowners to give greatef 
facilitids forthe trinkxport’ of goods: to and.from this part or 
Japan;=-or wliether it wilt merely facilitate the existing trade, 
by decreasing the time reqiired ‘in the discharging or loading 
of cargo, by giving greater security Against damage’ or-loss, 
and by avoiding unnecessary delays to valunble vessels -to 
which time is motiey, ?€ 15 ‘a Work which is ‘loudly called for 
by Wis” present” requirements f ‘the’pott, ‘and which will cer- 
tainly. prove remunerative. to those who carry if out. ai a 
‘The question as to whether this, should be done by Govern- 
ment or by private enterprige is one on which the whole policy 
of the Government hinges, and is one on which it is useless to 


apenk:at present. . =. 
Tan, Sir, 


re ee Your obedient servant, ‘ 
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IN THK SHIHO SAIBANSHO OF TOKKEL 
Before Jtpse Krsima. — 
J"anpy vr. MeVeax (Agéut for Japanese Government). 


Tu-sday, December 22nd, 1874. 


- 4 


4 
ae 


The hearing of thie cuge wus continued. 
Dp J, J. B. Dalston (-xamined by Mr Kirkwood) deposed that he 


had been in practice in Yokohama for nine yeafs ; prior to that in ! 
Hongkong, and for fourteen yeurs before that in New Zealand, | of nll kinds, and ‘sone of theses exceptional’*cases, fh which 


where, during the war of 1-63-64 he was principal medical officer to, physical signs were not apparelit. ° These would be “ medical "’ 
the forces. ‘Jhe usual custom with regard to giving certificates of | certificates; but only becattse they came froin # mecdival math 
jilueos wus fer one to Le (urnishcd wheu the paticut was Brat attend: | Would not give » certificate in udrauce that a putieat sepaid 
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be. enabled to return to his work at a» certain definite’ time; 
would oon sider it highly improper to do so, In certain cases, such, 
for instance, as with a patient in the height of a dangerous fever of 
virulent type, he would give « certificate that the patient would Nor 

be able to return to work next day. Could not imagine a case in 

whioh he would givea certiBoate i in advance that 8 man would ‘be 
enabled to return to work by a certain day. W e could not prophesy 
in medical cases. The question. “If we exclude mere ‘possibilities, 
‘Sand take into account the ordinary time a certain ailment will 
" take to run its course and get better, are these casca in which you 
can | predicate that a man will be better on the following day?” was 
one which anewered itoelf, provided the physioiwn had wade uo 
meee in his prognosis. Doctors were n't infallible. 

“Q Then I understand you to say that e certificate could be 
given for a following day if you were to exclude the consideration of 
of unforeseen events?—A: Yes, and mistakes in the prognosis.”’ 

Q. —You could give a certificate? A.—I don’t sy I could give 
a oertificate. You ute putting @ suppositious « cape. 

Q—Could you tell that » patient will be able to retarn to work 
on the following day? A —You are putting a remarkable onse 
which hes never qoourred to me. No, J don't suppoee ers 
either, 

Q.—Mrp. Nees (dictating to interpreter) “Dr, Dalliston Las never 
attended » patient in whase onse. unforeseen eventa hare not taken 
place, : 

_ Witness: J never said anything of the kind. 

Q.—If witness wishes tq be stapid, I'll take down his auawer. 

T think you mixbt show me pome courtesy. I don't pretend to be 
etapid, or anything of the kind. 

Q.—If you exclude and in the ebeence of unforeseen events, after 
you have examined the symptoms of iJlnesa, can you say a man in 
each and euch « case will be able to return to work at such and such 
a time in any illness whatever? 

A: Yes, in the absence of any unfureseen erente, and in. the 
absgenee of any migtake on the part of the medical man, he could 
give a certi§cate. - 

Witness continued.—The average time a blister look to rise was 
about § hours. After the blister had been puuctured a patient 
might be disebled froin using hie foot from one day up to a fort- 
night, but usually might get about in eome fashion with a slipper in 
from $6 to 48 hours. A wedical man who had seén a patient was 
of course in a much better ovnditign to judge of his atate than 
one who hadn't. A patient might or might not be able to attend to 
sedentary work immediately after a blister was punctured. 

Robert Stewart stated thas he lived at in the same honse ag plaintiff 
at the Yamato Yoshiki, was employed at the Board of Works, and had 
ecen plaintiff between the lSth and 3lat—once for certain; but he 
believed severa) times. He wae in bed, a blister was on him, and he 
eomplained of it’s hurting him severely. The foot was very much in- 
flamed, and the blister which had been produced upon it was the size 
of half » good-sised orange. He appeared ta be suffering very great 
pein, and asked witness what he ought todo. He had called him 
in toask him. Witness didn't know if he ought to eut it. Most 
likely witnese saw him agein, hut could not recollect. Supposed 
the blieter must Lave been painful. (Tu Mr Nese: Could not fix the 
date of visit). 

James Loughran, of the Telegraph Department called. — Saw 
plaintiff on Saturday the 18th of duly, 1874; found him in bed with 
his foot propped up by pillows. lt wae very much inflamed, and 
had a blister upon it raised about aninoh. Judging from plaintiff’s 
countenance he appeared to be suffering very great pain; and, see- 
ing this, witness did not prolong his visit. Und goue to plaintiff's 
honse to ascertain the address of a gentleman he desired to visit. 
‘Would not have liked to have been suffering in the same way. 

Henry Schabauan, of the Survey Department, testified that he 
recollected Mr. McVean having in June last remonatrated with Mr. 
Hardy for certain entrieg which had been made in the day:book 
and spoke very angrily to him,. Mr. Hardy was very quiet. Cone 
cluded Mr. McVean had some reason for so speaking. Saw Mr. 
Hardy abput the time he was ill He happened to be at No. 7, 


Yamato Yashiki, adjusti:.g some instruments and Mr. Hardy came. 


in to see him from his hame, which was some 40 or 50 yards dis- 
tant. Hie foot was bare, but bandaged on to a slipper and he came 
with the help of a thick stick and his servant. It struck 
witness at the time that Mr. Hardy was very ill indeed, 

‘Yo Mr. Ness: Knew that the date of the visit was Saturday, Sun- 
Gey or Monday but could assign no special reason for this. Mr. 
Hardy told him he had been three or four days ill, and wes dis- 


missed a day or two after. Did not think him bape do sedentary 
labour ot on oflice desk:ia, the. pain bee suffering. 


Did not eay that he could not have gone to the office ina: finrikehs. 
When he was culled by Mn MacVean to witness the “row” ‘be 
tween him and Hardy, he disoorered tliat it was in consequence of an 
entry in the office-diary, which had been made by plaintiff... It-wass 
“June 80th, 1874. Mr. MaoVeun ealled -we into. his ofRoe. ta-day 
“and wid me the Japanese were very much am oye. with me, and 
“ia eunsequence I would not be perwitted togo out on survey 
“again. Iasked for accusations in writing, but. was. refnsed, 
“and wes onlered to hand over to Mr. Cheeseman my plen, 
“and book for survey of Division No. 15. I did 29 this date" te 

Witness did not consider that s proper. entry to be made i ig an 
office diary, Believed Mr McVean complained of cits impprtinence, 
and asked plaintiff! to expunge it. Other entries he considered i im- 
proper ones :— 

“Zlet July, 1874, obliged to leave at 9.10 a.m. ‘on sigs of v. 
*C. Have written to Mr MacVean.” ‘ 

“ 96th February. camo to office, but cannot see td 'plan. Eyes 
* still very weak and sore, I beg to draw the uttention df’ tre 
“guthoritics to the water-closet arrangements of thie office: They 
“ are most Inconvenient, and in my’ present ‘state, I cannot make ines 
‘tof them, they being quite wrisuited to the use of Europeans; ‘who 
" have been used to a very different styte a co kaeuey 
“the oalls of nature.” Berg, Wey. Naa 
” This closed the cose for plaind#® tt tte 

‘For the defendants Mr. Ness called: — De EE PGE a 

Colin Alexander McVean, who stated chat he hed offered My, 
Hatdy the option of transfer to the Railway Departaterit, ‘whiek ‘af. 
ter seme days consideration, he deeliaed te agree ta - 

By reference te his diary, he found that on the Sth. October 1872, 
“Mn Yamao told meMr, Hardy lad wade. application ta, Mr, 

“ Cargill shout hie trausfer.to the Railway Department and asked,. 
“my opinion.” ‘20th November: Mr. Yamao informed me Mr. 
‘6 Mardy had been to see him, and as be found his position was not 
* next to mine, said he would like to juin the Rajlway.” There was 
ne truth whatever in the assertion that anziety to get rid of Hardy 
originated the ides of transferring. him to the Railway. Witness 

went to England in March, 1878, and when he returned 
in May, 1874, Mr. Joyner laid befure him certain correspondence 
and entries in the Office Diary (which he considered exceedingly 
impertinent) und tables showing a very large deficiency of reasonable 
office hours. He saw Mr. Hardy and made on the rSth January, 
1874, the following entry in his diary :— | 

“ Called Mr Hardy into my room, and told him the Japanese 
“were very much displeased with him, aud I thought he had 
“brought it all on bimeelf by his behaviour and: the small amonnt 
‘6 of work he had done.” 

‘6 Warned him le had several tinwwe maken hie sguitnoal: bet if 
‘Che did eo agnin it would not be overleoked. Told him to hand 
‘‘ over his plana to Ohesseman. Farther orders, should be given on 
“Monday. a 

The Court here adjourned. 

Thuradey, 24th December, 1874. . 

The examination of Mr C..4. MoVean for the defence was oon- 
tinued by Mr Nees. 

Witness had found fault with Mr Hardy for staying away from 
office during his supposed illness. He had never given hint leave to 
absent himself without permission. As he had neither obtained pots 
mission for staying away from the office, nor produced s/medical 
certificate in justication of himself, witness dismissed him: ‘Ho was 
not actuated by personal ill-feeling in fhus acting. 

Cross-examined by Mr Kirkwood.— Witness never expressed his 
regret to Mr Hardy that he was nots married man, as he enly 
wanted married men in the department. “Ouly* knew Wow Witt Rs 
had been told—hearsay in fact—thet Mr Mafdy ‘had applied to be 
transferred to the Railway Department. The tables which shewed 
that Mr Hardy had only worked for.174 days out of the first year 
were made up by Mr H. B. Joyner, not him. . He had not examined 
their detail very minutely. There. were 364 days in an ordinary 
year. 174 working days, and 168 off days did not, added together, 
make 365. The glaring inaccuracy had not struck him. He supposed 
there must be some explanation for it. Mr. Joyner might have 
taken some holidays out of the time of the whole year. Did not say 
he would have been equally well satisfied if any other figures had 
been put before him, by Mr. Joyner. If they were glaringly absurd, 
he would not; if seemingly veracious, he would have believed them 
of course. Did not judge the insufficiency of Mr. Hardy’s woek 
from that table alone, but also from the results of his field-work, 
all having been contrasted with the work done by others. He had 
abeented himself from sickness more than any ene else. The office- 
diary and letters showed that be nad been abesnt from office without 
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permigsion ar certifloaterand witness, when vigiting places where plain- 
tif'should have been at field-work, had, on several occasions, found 
him absent. Could not-give the dates of these latter absences. 
Oéuld not say how often he had been, absent from office wil hout mak- 
ing a note of his absence in the diary or writing a letter ; hut he had 
been sbeent.from ‘offce-work.and the field.” Witness might or 
might not have told plaintif that he was receiving more pay than: 
the Japanese cared ‘to give him, or that ‘it intended Mr Cosmo Innes 
should agree for. Nevér remembéred atating asa fact that he never 
authorized Mr. Itines'to pay euch salaries. Had, to the best of his 
belief, warned plaintif more than onee that any further breach of 
Agreement would.not be overlooked. Did..so once. privately, and 
once officially. Gould not remember if he applied the word “ inso- 
lent” to Mr. Hardy's lettere, when yewonstrating with him upou 
them, Did make use of the word “impertinent.”* Did not say a 
repetition of sueb cendact would -‘¢ensuve dainsietsl;” but that ‘it 
would not be overlouked,” which. in’ his- opinion, -meunt the same 
thing.’ Had an impression that on the 18th June, Mr Hardy aiked 
for accusations in writing, !id not think any others than those 
preferred before the Court had been brought against him, Did not 
ey sly, My Hardy Ai. afer be had sean Dr Auderson—vcertuinly 
ford: + Bid not ‘thar know Dr Andérsoti'é “ dertificate was in 
any way axoaptionalin form.. -Kngw nothing of “Mr Hardy’s being 
incapacitated, but-only that he was absent from.offce. ‘The‘first 
day he came back) witness never spoke-to‘him ut all, but distiszed 
_ shim the second day. Called.bim in and asked. him why he-hod 
..,tayed away, and where waw-his certificate? Mr Hardy sid he 
supposed. De Anderson jiad sent-one in. «Witness replied ‘I have 
“received a cortifieate for two days, but Dr Anderson refuses 
“to give you:-one for a further time.” Did: not 
| @sk partioulars of his illness. .. Under certdin circumstances, withess 
--.9ould not expect a imdn with a blister on his foot the’size of half a 
-lemon to-come to office: it would depend on circumstances. Never], 


gave plaintiff a.parmission in geneval terme-to- tuke u holiday wheri: 


urgent, private business necessitated it. Had: aio recollection of 
giving vent to the expression: “If I know what I am about, Mr 
* Hardy won’t remain much longer in the service of the, Japanese 

.oxerpment,”’ Could vof remember. -expressing . himsalf tos the 
‘effect that he was anxious to get rid of Mr. Hurdy. 

Re-examined: A sliglit clerivdl error in the addition of the tntu- 
lax statement of work put in would not have affected his opinion of 
the sufficiency Mr. Hardy's work. 

Henry Battison Joyner stated that he acted as hend of the Survey 
Department during the alssance of Mr MvVean. During that time 
plaintiff abeented himself without furniehing a certificate of sickness 
or repeiving permission to stay away. Some of the dates were 18th 


October; 4th, 23rd and 26th December, 1873; 2nd, 3rd; 5th, 6th’ 


Zith and 25th March ; 9th to 14th April; 21st to 24th April; 2nd, 

6th and 21st of May and 3rd July 187% Had frequently remon- 
strated with him by letter. His expostulations did not have the 
desired effect. ‘Lhe tables produced were perfectly correct and hud 
been made up from the books. Mr. Hardy’s work was a little more 
than half that of any of the others. From 23rd July 1872 to 30th 
Snne.. 1873, ha worked.in-the field-94 days; and in: the oflice, 80. 
Wiiness laid the table before Mr. McVeun on his retura, but was 
not actuated by ill-feeling in do.g so. 

Cross-examined:- Never pave permission to leave the office in 
witness’ absence if he entered the fact in the diary. The latter he 
usually Jooked at once a week, but always condensed its contents 
once a month into a journal of “* work done.” Could show from four 
to eiglit oceasions on which Mr. Hardy had been away, which were 
not referred to either by diary, letter, or certificate. The firat week of 
My. Hardy’s arrival in Japan, he was absent from the 17th to the 
Sith July, 1872. Plaintiff certainly had then entered on his work ; 


he had begun to draw his pay. Had vo recollection of any absences 


besides those referred to in the journal entrics. Did not mix pri- 

yate and official recollection, but would be very pleased to find the 
‘entries, if required to do so. Did on one oecnsion find fault with 
‘Mr. Hardy—only one. Thought it highly probable if he had done 
80 on another occasion he would have recollected it. That was on the 
18th December, 1873. Had seen the previous entries inthe dinry; 
‘but ssid nothing abou¢them. Never told plaintiff he had br..ken 
his agreement. Foand fault with hisletters a great number of time: 
by letter. One was on the 4th July 1873, and another on the 9th 
of the same month. There were lots of letters of Mr Hardy’s which 
he considered insolent. Mr Hardy refused to speak to witness per- 
sonally, so he was obliged to write to him. He was continually re- 
questing that all communications should be in writing. Had not 
asked plaintiff to send in certificates when he had not done so. It 
was not wituess’s duty to find fault ie Mr Hardy. Didn't 
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know whose it was. If Mr Hardy had been drunk in working houn 
it would be, but was not as regarded absence without permission. It 
was his'‘duty to report it lo Mr MacVean qn his return, and he did 
80. 
tian any other emplosé: 
health, but believed if Mir Hardy had a bad headache, he would 
Keep away fromthe office, whilst others, similarly ‘circumstanced, 
would attend to work. 

of. fealing . unwell... : 


Mr Hardy had been absent from alleged illness oftener 
Could not judge of hie sickness or 


He had _no. beter to doubt his statements 


:Re-examined :—Had-never seen Mr Hardy out in’ "public when 


entered in the diary as absent from sickness. 


This olused the case for the defence. — 
His Honour ordered that statements of the astes a hocianek ik 


MeVean, Mr Joyner-and Mr-Hardy should be’ filed in Court, toge- 
ther with the letters referrod to in the evidence, and enquired if any 
one had replaced Mr Hardy in the Pepartenenk, 
answered in the affirmative, ° * >‘ 


This question was 


Written arguntentby Counsel, together with the ‘verbatim notes 


of the onse, will be put into Court on Monday next, and due notice 
will be given of the date of saints of judgment. 





#LB, M's ieee eave : 
Before C. W. Goovwrs, Esq , ‘Ausistant' Judge, 
December 28rd, 1874. 


I, Buse & Co. vereus G. T, M. Purvis, Manager’ ‘Occidental Hotel. 


This was a claim for $24 for goods supplied to the H. tel. 
‘Defendant did not’ appear. ~~ 
Constable Hodges swore to aati * the summons on the defendant 


on the 16th instant. 


Plaintiff, sworn, stated that he’s wasan sn American, The bill had often 


been pr resented: to ‘dufendunt, but payment was refuted. The claim 
is for two stovrs, value $24. 


Dofendant purchased them at my 
store. The price agreed on was $12 encl.. We delivered. them and 
got a receipt. The rule in Yokohama is month’ s credit, J)efend- 


ant suid he had no money in the house, ond that he did not know 


when there would be. . I have seen defendant personally. He came 
to the etoro und said he would pay the snm into court. The bills 
when presented wert not receivted. ' My clerk ‘las the ‘power to 
receipt them when people pay. 

His Honour sys.de wn order for the amount claimed, and costs, to 
he paid within ten days.—Heruld. 





Shipping Tnéelligence. 
, ARRIVALS. 


Dec. 19, Coxta Ries, American steamer, Connor, 1,917, from 
Shanghai and ports, Dec. 12th, Muils and General, to P. M.S.S. Co. 

Dee. 19, Colorado, American stcamner;. Morse: 3,737, from Hong- 
kong, December 12th, Mails and General, to P M.S. 8. Co. 

Dec. 20, Massilia, British steamer, Bernard. 1.640, from Hong- 
kong, Decumber Lzth, Maila and General, to P. & O. Co. 

Dec. 20, Carnarvonshire, British barque, Lancaster, $88, frow 
Londou, July 7th, General, to Order. 

Dee 22, Lyee-moon, Vritish steamer, Stephens, 611, from London 
vin Hongkony, December L4th, General, to Hudson, Malcolm & Co. 

Dec. 23, St. Thomas, Swedish barque, lijorne, 287, from Naga- 
saki, December 13th, Coil, to P. Von Hemert. 

Dec. 24, Tukatea, British barque, McKennon, 1,077, from Naga- 
saki, December 16th, Coals, to P. M.S. S. Co. 

Dec. 24, Cuspar, British barque, Davies, 830, from Swansea, 6th 
July, Pa’tent Fuel, to Mf. M. Co. 

Idec. 25, Golden Age, American steamor, Wise, 1,870, from Shang- 
hai and Ports, December, 17th, Mails and General, to P. M.S.S. Co. 

Dee. 26, Belloua, German steamer, H. Schultz, 7073 tons, froin 
Hukodato, General, to P. M. 8.8. Co. — 


DEPAR TURE S. 


Dec. 19, Friedrich, Austrian corvette, Buon Oesterreicher, 2,2 
for Hongkong. 

Dec. 22, Colorado, Aimerican steamér, Morae, 3,827, for San Fran- 
cis 0, Mails and General, despatched by P. M. 8. 8. Cu. 

Dev. 22, Fo Iga. French steamer, Nondedeu, 960, fur’ Hongkong, 
Mails ard General, despatched by M. M. Co. 

Dee. 24, Costa Rica, American steamer, Connor, 1,917, for Slang- 
ai «and Ports, Mails and General, despatched by P. M.S. 8. Co. 





PASSENGERS. 

Per British stenmer Ma silia, from Hongkong.—Messrs J. B. 
Stereus, W. Mann, Brumo Liebro, CU. A. Bruck, Dr Schultze, J. 
Roberteon, and J. J. Hewitt. 

Per Ifrench steamer Volga for Hongkong.—M. M J. Gerlach, A. 
Yuen. For Marseilles —A. Jourdan, Van der Tak, W. Baader. 

Per British steamer Lyee-moon, from London via Monykong.— 
ay Benwell, and Tegrina, Mrs Stevens, Mise Croome, and Mr 
Ba 
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Per American steamer Colorado, for San Francisoo.— Major Snow, 
Dre McDonnell, RN., Messrs Win. Galwey, L. Elaguina, H. 8, 
Chipman, J. O' Niel, J, Creamer, Thos, Morton, Gaspar Sausale. 
M. Quarterman, M. Beske, James Sherry, F. A, Gardner, and 3. 
Komai. ° 

Per American steamer Costa Rica for Shanghai and Porte —Miss 
Centre, Miss de Ruyter, Messrs J: Middleton, E. C. Kirby, J. 
Groemont and servant. A. J. Bauduin, R. Schlik, Von Leeson and 
servant, F. Braga, Okubo, and three Japanese. 

Per American stenmer Golden Age from Shanghai and Ports.— 
H. E. Mr Yanagiwars and servant, Mr Hashigachi and servant, Mr 
Hatakazawa, Prof. and Mrs Murray and servant, Mrand Mrs R. M- 
Brown and servant, Mr T. Lepper and servant, Mr Chas, Hraess, 
L. Joseph and servant, Dr J Harvie and servant. Mr R. Dinnistown, 
Mrs Watt, child and servant, Mr J J* Van der Pot, G. J. Rookwell, 
aud four Japanese in the cabin, and forty-five in the steerage. For 
San Francisco—Prof. A. Hall, Mr W. F, Gardner, Mr FP. M. 
Lany Mr I. 8S. Tappan, Mr Meyendorff. 





CARGOES, 
Per British steamer Massilia, from Hongkong.— 
Mail cargo... we ov 475 packages. 





Total... oss oe 8,468 
Por French steamer Volga for Hongkong. 
Bilk for Marseilles... 5 ss. sce vee 259 bales, 
” Loudon eee ove ee rr ee 120 ” 
Tota) vr et. 272 bales, 
Waste Silk ee » 187 bales, 
Treasure for Londou oe eee ee $170.000. 
Per American steamer Golden 4ge from Shanghai and Ports. 
Treasure ... ... «2. «.. $36,400. 
REPORTS. 


The British steamer Massilia reports: left Hongkon: at 4.50 p.m 
of December 12th, experienced moderate N.E. monsoon and fine 
weather on the China coast, and up to midnight of the 16th instant, 
when the weather came on thick with drizaling rain; at 1.00 a.m. 
of 17th, while making the land encountered a hard prolonged squall 
from 8.W. with very thick rainy weather, EKased engines from 1.00 
wantil 2.40 a.m. of the same day, From Pennel Islaand to Osime 
had strong N.W. winds and high confused sea, Passed Osima at 
1 00 a.m. of 19th, thence to arrival moderate and light wind with 
fine weather. Arrived in port at 0,25 a.m. of 20th, 

The British steamer Lyee-moon reports: light monsoon during 
the first part of the voyage ; latterly, strong gules with heavy sea. 

The Swedish barque St. T'’homas reporis: experienced variable 
winds and changeable weather throughuut the e. 

The British barque Tuka/ea reporis experienced light easterly 
winds to Van Diemens Straits and thence to Yokohama strong 








- MERCHANT SHIPPING IN PORT. 
STEAMERS. 
cg REO. “Mas. bes 


Destination. 


Golden Age... ass «+ Shanghai and ports 


Lyee-moon ... Stevens ... ... Shunghai 
Menaalon. . . Pasqualint ... ... Hongkong 
Massilia ... «+ oe» «se Bernard ,, 4, «+, Hongkong 
Naruto ove DUNO sc. cae om 
SAILING SHIPS, 

Carnarvonshire .,. 388 Dancaster ... os, 
Caspar... 1077 Davies ... eee 

J. B. Ford... ove 19GB Weeks os. oro one 

6 | ee 35 Buley nce ceo ane 

Parmenio ... eve nee 8B9 Abbot vee oe One 

St. Thowas .. 287 Horne... 


Tokutea ... ee 4 830 McKennon Zed 





VESSELS OF WAR IN HARBOUR. . , 
British transport... Thalia +» Captain Woolloomb 
U. 8. corvette .., Lakawanung ... .., Captain McCauley | 
French gun boat ... Decrés ... ... ... Captain Bose 
Russian gun-boat... Haidamack~.,. ... Captain ‘Turtoff 


IMPERIAL GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS. 
Trains leave Shinbasi ( Yedo) at the fallowing:houre > 





A.M, A.M. A.M, - 4M, NOON. = 

7.0 8.15 930 10.45. 12.0 

P.M. P.M. P.M, P. M. P, M. P.M. PM, 

1.15 2.30 3.45 | 5.0 6.15 7.30 10.0 
Trains leave Yokohama at the following hours »—... - 

A.M. A.M. A.M. A.M, NOON. 

7.0 8.15 9,30 10.45 12.0 ad 

P.M. P.M. P. M, P.M. ‘ P.M. ‘ P.M, ‘ P.M, 

115 230 345 5.0 6.15 7.30. 10,0 


THE “JAPAN MAIL.” ‘rs 
A Daily, Weekly and Fortnightly Journal; - - 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

Daty Edition, $12 per annum. | ar. 
Week ty Edition, Perannum, $24: Six months, $13!'Three 

Fignenene oR sh lies Radial Weg 
ORTNIGHTLY Edition, a summary e f ing, is pnb- 
lished for transmission by the American Mail Wieomers 
via San Francisco. Per annum, $12; Six months, $7; 

Three months, $4. | 


AGENTS OF THE PAPER, 





































































northerly and westerly winds. Lonpon. eeveeeses G. Street, 30, Cornhill, ~eiin | vide 
The American steamer Golden Age reports: from Shanghai to ” Bates, Hendy & Co., 4, Old Jewry. 
Nagasaki pleasant weather; thence to Hiogo rough and stormy, had | NEW YORK....... . A. Wind, 133, Nassau Street. 
to anchor iu the Inland Sea; Hiogo to Yokohama weather moderate. | SAN FRANcISCO.... White & Bauer, 413, Washington Street, 
acpaenccnge $c0weee . i Orawford & Co. 
HANGHALI........ & Co. 
VESSELS ON THE BERTH. Mere Gan ewe Lek ) 
Destination, Name. Agents, Despatch, | NAGASAKI........ China & Japan Trading Co, 
Hongkong ... ... Masailia ... ... P,.£0.Co ... » 24instant| who are authorized to receive Subscriptions and Adyer- 
San Francisco ... Altona .. .. P.M.S.8.Co .. ... 4 instant | tisements for these Papers. 
METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS. 
LATITUDE. 35° 25’ 41” North. LONGITUDE. 139° 39’ 0” East. 
OBSERVATIONS TAKEN AT 9 A.M. LOCAL TIME. 
Hygrometer. | Wind, During past 24 hrs. 
2 5 g | % ~| 2 lee 3 be 
2 a = Sef lslsFge.|. =e fes| ee | 
s | ‘S SMmPsi sb | sia |lSHET FS oS TT [4S a 
= | > ze iS Si} wi so] e S>le J Es Tow a ¥ ig het Spo 
2 | = 5S @ei6ieiaé tac | 6 2s |x sis cei 
a PM... oR Dealt Boe ae Rl ald oll PR BD Bik THY HS SY rt} © 
| rae ae | 
Saturday | Dee. 19 | 29.95 | 50.5) 38,0) 34.0) 28.1). .00 40.0) 24.5) 32.2; 00) 1 
Sunday ... » 20 | 29.98 | 53.0, 43.0) 39.0) 33.7) . 01 43.0) 30.0)36.5' .00| 1 
Monday «--| 45,21: | 29.51 | 54.0) 39.5] 37.5) 34.8] . 51 44.5) 32.5) 38.5) 98) 4 
Tuesday ... » 22 | 29.76 51.5) 35.0) 33.0) 30.1). 40.0)29.5| 34.7) .32| 7 
Wednesday ... - 23 | 30.34 | 48.0) 40.5 35.0) 26.7). 41.5}29.0| 35.2) .00| 3 
Thursday... » 24 | 30.23 | 51.0 40.5) 36.5) 35.9} .2 42.0) 27.5| 34.7| 00} 1 
Friday... +-| 4 25 | 29.96 | 61.0 45.0) 43.0) 40. 54.5] 33.0) 43.7). .23|..2 
—_—- _|$ ——_— —_— —$ —_— —_|—_ —_|_—_ SRdt 72 ii! 4 
Mean | 43.6) 29.5) 36.5) .21 


Camp, Yokohama, Dec. 26th, 1874. 
Digitized by (oc gle 
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| 
J. H. SANDWITH,—Lieut,, 
‘a 
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Chinese Insurance Company, 
| (Limited,) 


oar NOTICE. 


LICIES granted at Current Rates on MARINE 
RISKS to all parts of the World. In accordance 
with the Company’s Articles of Association, Two-thirds 
of the Profits are distributed annually to Contributors, 
whether Shareholders or not, in proportion to the net 
amount of Premia contributed by each, the remaining 
third beitig carried ‘to Reserve Fund. 


EDWARD FISCHER & Co., 
a at ae ) Agents 
Yokohama, December 3, 1874. tf, 


‘The°Scottish Imperial Insur- 
ance Company. 


> Lowpox.—2, King William Street. 
Giasaow.—50, West George Street. 


For Fire, Life and Annuities. 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


> EDUCED RATES of Life Premium for Assurance 
in Japan. 


EDWARD FISCHER & Co., 


Agents. 


Yokohama, September 11, 1874. 3ms. 


Guardian Fire and Life Assurance 
: Company. 


. Ts © WF Dt I... 
RSTABLISHED 1821. 


—_—_——__ 


Total Invested Funds......£2,780,000 
Total Annual Income......£ 360,000 


-_ or eee fe & 
' 


_— 





6 Bae Undersigned having been appointed Agents 
; at Yokohama are prepared to Issue Polices AGA- 
INST FIRE, on the usual Terms. 
~ Concurrent Insurances require endorsement on the 
Policies of this Company only when specially called for 
by the Agents. 

SMITH, BAKER & Co. 


Yokohama, October 27, 1878. TOR 
Transatlantic Marine Insurance 
- Company, Limited. 
BERLIN. 


HE UNDERMENTIONED are authorized to ac- 
cept MARINE RISKS at current rates. 


WILKIN & ROBISON. 
12ms. 





Yokohama, June 25, e 4. 


oogle 








London and Lancashire Fire 
Insurance Company. 





Tes UNDERSIGNED having been appointed 
Agents for the above-named Company at this Port, 
are prepared to issue Polices of Insurance AGAINST 
FIRE at Current Rates. 
GILMAN & Co., 
Agents. 
Yokohama, February 27, 1874. 6me. 


THE STAFFORDSHIRE 
Fire Insurance Company. 








Nae UNDERSIGNED having been appointed Agent 
to the above Company is prepared to issue Policies 
at Current Rates, 
E. L. B. McMAHON. 


3ms. 


Yokohama, July 13, 1874. 


NORTHERN ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


FIRE AND LIFE, 


toe: undersigned are prepared to accept Fire and 
Life risks on behalf of this Company and settle all 
claims thereon. 





STRACHAN & THOMAS. 
Yokohama, January 19, 1872. 


———— — 


Scottish Commercial Insurance 
Company. 


1,000,000 





Capital Sterling. 


HE Undersigned have been appointed Agents for 
Yokohama, and are prepared to issue’ Fire Po- 
licies to the extent of $10,000 on each risk. . 


FINDLAY, RICHARDSON & Co. 
Yokohama, July 12 1871. | 


The Java Sea ard Fire Insurance 
Company. 


BATAVIA (JAVA). 


The Second Colonial Sea & Fire 
Insurance Company, 


AT BATAVIA. 








i Rae undersigned, having been appointed Agent at 
Yokohama tor the above Companies, is prepared 
to accept Marine Risks at current rates. 
Pulicies against FIRE issued for ‘The Second 
Colonial” at the following Rates :— 


Godowns, First-Class...12 Months...1}4 per Cent. 
ool 


os oe - 
eer 1 ” eee ” 
10 Days...... i 
NO POLICY FEES CHARGED. 


J. Px. VON HEMERT. 
12ms. 


# 
"hie 


Yokohama, April 9, 1878. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 





MISCELLANEOUS, 


Hongkong & Shanghai Banking |HARRISON & SONS, 


Corporation. 


Paid-up Capital... .ec.ec.c+.s--++---5,000,000 Dollars. 
Meserre: Pad siccistsserecsinn 1,000,000 Dollars. 


COURT OF DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—W. H. FORBES, Esq. 
Deputy] Chairman—Hox. R. ROWETT, Esa. 


AD. ANDRE, Ese. J. F. CORDES, Esq. 
E. R. BELILIOS, Ese. W. LEMANN. Ese. 
A. F. HEARD, Esq. THOMAS PYKE, Esq. -’ 


8S. D. SASSOON, Esg.. 


CHIEF MANAGER. 


HONGEONG....... 00 ves coccestocencnsocecces JAMES GREIG, Esq. 
MANAGERS. 

SHANGHAL ........ccccsrccecscecscseeescesers EWEN CAMERON, Esq. 

YOKOHAMA........csccccenecsceesesceesseees T. JACKSON, Ese. 


LONDON BANKERS.—LONDON AND COUNTY BANK. 


BRANCHES AND AGENCIES. 


HONGKONG. FOOCHOW. 

SHANGHAI. HANKOW. 

YOKOHAMA. HIOGO. 

BOMBAY. AMOY. 

CALCUTTA. | SAIGON. 
YOKOHAMA BRANCH. 


INTEREST ALLOWED 


O* Current Deposit Accounts at the rate of 2 per cent. per 
Annum on the daily balance. 


Ow Frxep Deposits :— 


For 3 Months.........cscssccceceeseeees 3 per cent. per Annum. 
» © ws ovens 4 per cent. yy - 
og BR Ge C*# be okdecdnysecccvecteeer ess 5 percent. ,, - 


Local Bills Discounted. 


CREDITS granted on approved Securities, and eve.y deecrip- 
tion of Banking and Exchange Business transacted. 

DRAFTS granted on London, and the Chief Commercial places 
in Europe, India, Australia, America, China and Japan. 


HERBERT COPE, 


Acting Manager. 
Yokohama, May 1, 1874. 


NOTI ICE. 
Messageries Maritimes Company. 


HE UNDERSIGNED begs to intimate that he has 
this day resumed his duties as Agent of the Mes- 
sageries Maritimes Company. 





A. CONIL, 
Agent. 
b é okohama, December 23, 1874. 


CAUTION. 


J, & F. MARTELL’S BRANDY, 


It having come to our knowledge that spurious imita- 
tions are imported, Consumers should be careful to see 
that they obtain the genuine article with our Brand, which 
is to be had of all respectable Dealers. 


MARTELL & Co. 
Yokohama, December 25, 1874. d52ins, 





—_—————____— 





x» Google 


EXPORT & GENERAL STATIONERS,"-) 


ACCOUNT BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 
DIE SINKERS, 
SEAL ENGRAVERS, 
RELIEF STAMPERS AND ILLUMINATORS, 
LETTER PRESS, LITHOGRAPHIC pe COPPERPLATE 
PRINTERS. 
BOOKSELLERS AND- PUBLISHERS, 
BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT TO H. M. THE Q ROEM, 
H. RK. H. THE PRINCE OF WALKS, { 
THE ROYAL FAMILY, ‘. 
AND HER MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT OFFICES, . 


An Illustrated Catalogue, with Samples of 
Paper, Specimens of Stamping, .&e. 
Sent on Application. 


HARRISON & SONS; : 
59, Pall Mall f 1, St. JampeoStnedt, 
nating 45 & 46, St: M s Lane, Charing Cross, 

Offices § 16 £16, Gt Maya uildinges Rondon, 

Tokohame, — 10, 1874..>~ 0 26ins. 

“ Berkeley, Sept. iid, ~tteuidenen, I feel it a : eal I owe to you to 
express my gratitude for the great: benefit’.I have -derivéd by taking 
‘Norton's Camomile Pills.’ I applied to-your agent, Mr, Bell, Berkele y 
for the abovenamed Pills, for wind in the stomach, from which I, 
suffered excruciating pain for a length of time, having tried nearly 
every remedy prescribed, bint without deriving any 
taking two hotties Of -yout~valtable pifts ‘Twas 
usual state of health, Please give this publicity for the benefit of those 
who may thus be afflicted.—I am, Sir, yours truly, Henny ALLPass,— 
To the Proprietors of Norton's CAMOMILE PILL,” 











ed 


On the 27th June, 1866, MOTEEWALLAH, & Printer, was con 
victed at the Supreme Court, Calcutta, of eounterfeiting the 


L ABE BS+ S8f01T&u a 
Of Messrs. CROSSE & “BLACKWELL, 


London, and was sentenced by Mr. Jiistice Phear to 


TWO YEARS RIGOROUS IMPRISONMENT; 
~ And on the 30th of the same month, for =~ - 


SELLING SPURIOUS ARTICLES 
bearing Labels in. imitation of Mesars: CROSSE & dH ke 


Suark Bacnoo was sentenced, by the ‘Suburban’ - 
Seaidah, to puso re re fh 


TWO YEARS RIGOROUS IMPRISONMENT, 


Cavtion.—Any one selling spwrious oilmen'’s stores, under Crosse 
& Blackwell's name, will be liable to the sainé punishment, and #ill 
Se vigorously prosecuted. Purchasers are reconimented to examfhe 
all goods carefully upon taking delivéry of then, and'to destroy all 
bottles and jars when emptied. The GENUINE Manufactures, the 
corks of which are all branded with Crosse & Blackwell's name, may 
be had from EVERY RESPECTABLE DEALER in India. 

Yokohama, May 27, 1872. 


ACENTS: ON COMMISSION 


WANTED IN JAPAN, TO REPRESENT » 


FE. S. Cleaver & Gea. 


WuoLresaALeE & Exrvort PerrcumMers AND Fancy Soap 
Makers, 82 & 33, Rep Lion Street, 
HoLporn, Lonvon. 


Apply by letter, with London references. 
Particulars may be obtained at the office of this Journal, 


Y okohama, December 19, 187 ( 4, Gins, 


mm 
ips, ‘ 


12ms. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES, 


HIS UNIVERSAL REWEDY now stands the first in publi¢ 
favour and confidence: this result has been acquired by the 
test of 50 years’ BXPERIENCE. These Lozenges may befound on 
sale in every British Colony, and throughout India and China they 
have been highly esteemed wherever introduced. For COUGHS, 
ASTH WA, and all affections of the Throat and Chest, they are the 
most agreenble and efficacious remedy. They do not contain opium 
oruny other deleterious drug, and may therefore be taken with 
perfect snfety by the most d-licate constitution. 
Sold in Bottles of various sizes. 


KEATING’S BON BONS OR WORM TABLETS 


A PURELY VEGETABLE SWEETMEAT, beth in appearance 
anc taste, furnishing » most agreeable method of administering 
the only certain remedy for INT KSTINAL or THREAD WORMS. 
It isa perfectly safe and mild preparation, aud is especially adapted 
for children. Sold in Tins and Vottles by all Chemists. 
CAUTION,—®@@ The public are request- 
ed to observe tliat all the above  prepira- 
tion bear the Trade Mark asherein shown. 
THOMAS KEATING, LONDON, EXPORT 
CHEMIST AND’ DRUGGIST. 





Indents for 





Aug. 1. 


2G6ins. 


o—_—_— 


THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN 
TIMES! 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


HESE famous and unrivalled Pills act most powerfully, yet soothing 
ly on the liver and stomach, giving toue, energy, and vigour to 

these great main springs of life. Females of all ages will find them in 
all cases to be depended upon. Persons suffering from weak or debili- 
tated constitutions will discover that by the use of this wonderful me- 
dicine there is “ Health for all.” Blood is the fountain of life, and its 
purity can be maintained by the use of these Pills. 

Sir Samuel Baker, in his work entitled “The Nile Tributaries in Abys- 
sinia,” speaks of the Pills in the highest terms, 

Mr. J. T. Cooper, in his famons “'Travels in China,” says that when 
money could not procure for him his necessary aap he could 
always get his wants supplied in exchange for “ Holloway’s Pills.” 


THE GREAT CURE ALL! 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT. 


Is a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulcerations of a 
kinds. Jt acts miraculonsly in healing ulcerations, curing skin diseases 
and in arresting and subdting all inflammations. Rubbed on the neck 
and chest, it exerts the most beneticial influence over asthma, shortness 
of breath, sore throats, bronchitis, diptheria, coughs, and colds. In the 
cure of gout, rheumatism, glandular swellinys, and stiff Joints, it has no 

ual. In disorders of the kidneys the Ointment should be most 
ettectually rubbed over the seat of those organs, 


THE “MOFUSSIL GUARDIAN, 


Of August Sist, 1872, states that a severe case of that dreadful plague 
“dengue” was cured in a few hours, by well rubbing the body with 
Holloway’s Ointinent. 

These remedies are only prepared by the Proprietor, THOMAS 
HOLLOWAY, 434, Oxford Street, London. Beware of counterfeits that 
may emanate from the United States. 
Yokohama, September 27, 1873. 


JAMES WHITFIELD, 
CLARINGTON BROOK FORGE AND IRON FOUNDRY, 


WIGAN, LANCASHIRE, ENGLAND, 


Maker of the celebrated Spades. Shovels, Forks, Miners’ Tools, Cart 
Arms, Bushes; also Sinal!l Engines, Mortar Mills, lron Castings for 
Collieries, Gas ann [non Wonks, &c., &c. Dealer in Files, Saws, Steel, 
Builders’ and Mechanics’ Tools, Safety Lamps, Hoisting Blocks, Jacks, 
Anvils, Vices, Bellows, Screws, Bolts, Washers, Rivets, Nails, Safes, 
Locks, Hinges, and all lronmongery Goods af best quality as used for 
home consumption, 


52 ins, 





Aug. 29, dins, 
seen 
AUTION.—Merceandize Marks Act.—The celbrated YORKSHIRE 
RELISH. — Messrs, GOODALL, RACKHOURSE & Co., of Leeds, 
England, the proprietors of the above-named sauce, having succesfully 
yrosecuted certain persoos befure Alderman Sir R.t ardeo.ut the Mansion- 
1048, Loudon, on the tth June, 1874, for having fraudulently counterfei- 
ted their trade mark and label, hereby give notice that they will prose- 
cute all persons pirating their said ladel and trade mak or litringiug 
their righta in respect to the same.—J. SEYMOUR SALAMAN, Soli- 

gtor to the Trade Mark Protectioa Socity, 12, King-street, Cheapside, 


Rept, 5, dings, 
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HNGLISH GOODS 


(Vie SUEZ CANAL,) 
AT CHEAPEST RATES. 


0 


iO82.0 2.4 o 8... Ss a ae 
SILK, WOOLLEN, AND 


MANCHESTER WAREHOUSEMEN, 


India,. Colonial, 


and Foreign Outfitters, 


50 TO 52, ST. PAUL’S CHIURCHYARD, 
(Corner of Cheapside,) London, 
ESTABLISHED 1843, 


Invite attention to their Illustrated 120 page Catalogue and Outfit. 
ting List 60 pages, sent post free, containing full particulars as to 


WOOLLEN, SILK, 


ARD COTLonNn 


GOODS 


Of every description. 


PATTERNS 


FREE. 


Ladies’ Clothing, Linen, Hoviery," Gloves, Ribbons, Haberdashery, 
Jewellery, Sc. 
Contractors for Military and Police Clothing and Accoutrements, 


Household Furniture, 
Musical Instruments, 
Ir-nmongery, 

Fire-arms, 

Agricultural Iinplements, 
Cutlery, 

Carriages, 


Saddlery and IIarness, 


Bovt and shoes, 
Wines and spirite, 
Ales ani Leers, 
Preserved Provisions, 
Stationery, 
Perfumery, 

Books. 

Toys, &c., &e., 


Shipped at Lowest Export Prices, 
Sole Agents for the ‘*Wanzer” and the “ Gresham” Sewing 


Machines, for the City of London. 


Foreign l'rodace disposed of for a Commission ef 2} per cent. 


Price Lists can be had of Messrs. 


Wheatley & Co , Bombay, and 


at the Office of the “ Englishman” Newspaper, Calcutta. 

Termis—Not lees than 25 per cent. to accompany indents, and 
balances drawn for at GO days’ sight. 

Pareels not exceeding filty pounds in weight and 2 feet by 1 foot 
insze,and £20 in value, are conveyed from London to any post 
town in India, at a uniform cherge of Is. 4d. per lb, 

Special Advantages to Hotel Keepers and Regimental Messes. 


D. NICHOLSON & Co., 
50, 51 and 52, St. Paut’s Cuurcuyarp, 
LONDON. 


October 8, 187 4. 


52ine. 


GEORGE FLETCHER & Co.. 


BETTS STREET, ST. GEORGE'S EAST, 


LONDON, 


AND 


MASSON WORKS, 


DERBY. 


Fstabliched over Thirty years as 
MAKERS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION OF MACHINERY FOR 
SUGAR PLANTATIONS AND REFINERIES, 
and well known all over the world. 


Also the ORIGINAL 


PATENTEES of the MULTITUBULAR 


BOILERS FOR THE COPPER WALL. 


Multitubular and other Steam 
Boilers, 

Condensing and High Pressure 
Steam Iingines. 

Donkey Engines. 

Distillery Engines. 

Air-pump Engines. 

Wrought Iron Waterwheels. 

Horizontal and Vertical Sugar 
Mills of every description, with 
suitable gearing, 

Oane-juice Pumps, 

Tubular and other steam Clari- 
fiers. 

Suyar Pans, Coolers, &c. 

Granulating Pans of every de- 
scription, 


Cattle Pumps. 

Vacuum Pans with all their acces 
sories. 

Centrifugal Sugar Machine. 

All kinds of Apparatus for reburn- 
ing Animal Charcoal. , 

Copper Rum Still for steam or 
fire. 

Light Rails, Axles, and Wheels for 
Megass, 

Dippers and Cranes. 

ag Pde Feed Injectors (Filet 
cher’s). 

Cane Puuts. 

Draining Machinery, with scoop 
wheels or centrifugal pumps. 

Cast and Wrought Iron ‘Tanks. 


Also small Plants (clarifiers and Sugar Boilers extra) to make 2} tons 


per day of 12 hours, for £770. 
Yokohama, March 21, Is74. 


- CAUTION. 


tf. 


BETTS’S PATENT CAPSULES. 


—Uj— 


The public are respectfully cautioned tint BETTS'S Patent Capsules 
are being Infringed,. 
BETTS'S namo is upon every Capsule he makos for th 
leading Merchants at home and abroad, 
aid he isthe ONLY INVENTOR and SOLE MAKER in the 
United Kingdom, 
Manufactories:—1, Wharf-road, City-road, Londrn, an 
Bordeaux, Franca. 


Yokohama, 6th duly, 1972, 
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